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Notes. 
= REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from p. 302.) 


30 Aug. [1589]. — John Cope. Entred for his 
copie A lamentable Songe, brieflie shewinge the 
miserable End of one John Randon and his Asso- 
ciates, sometymes Guyder of the Spittle House at 
Os « «+ + 6 6 ee elt le CU 

[The sum stated was originally vj‘; but it was erased, 
and iiij¢ substituted. We know nothing respecting this 
delinquent. | 

Primo die Septembr.— Mr. Byshop, Mr. New- 
bre. Entred for their copie, by warrant of a let- 
ter under St Francis Walsingham’s hand, a booke 
entitled The Voiages and Discoveries of Thenglishe 
is ££ ¢h ees + 2 6 ee 

[This hitherto unnoticed registration, in which the 
name of Sir Francis Walsingham appears rather unusu- 
ally, was of the earliest edition of R. Hakluyt’s Principall 
Navigations, Voiages, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, §c., which came out in folio, 1589: “ Imprinted 
at London by George Bishop and Ralph Newberie.” 

akluyt’s patron at this date was Sir F. Walsingham, to 
whom the work was dedicated. In the State Paper Office 
are two original letters from Hakluyt to Walsingham, 
dated in 1584, when the former was in Paris. ] 


4 Sept.—Edward Aldee. Entred for his copie 
a ballad intituled A Frenche man's Songe made | 


of St Jacob’s Order on the firste daie of August, 
ee | jp a ne ee ee ee 


(This Frenchman's Song was, no doubt, and neverthe- 
less, in English; but it has not survived, though the act 
of the monk Clement (who stabbed the king after that 
king had caused the Duke of Guise to be assassinated, 
and his brother the Cardinal to be strangled,) has been 
celebrated in our language in various other ways than by 
a ballad. i 


22 Septembr. — Ric. Jones. Entred for his copie 
The History of Glaucus and Sylia vj‘. 


| The name of 'T. Lodge, the author, was inserted, very 
unprecedentedly, in the margin by the clerk. Besides 
Glaucus and Sylla, it contained other miscellaneous poems, 
including three stanzas upon the fable of “Venus and 
Adonis,” in precisely the same measure as that used by 
Shakspeare in 1593. Ritson and Lowndes only mention 
the edition of Scillaes Metamorphosis (as it was called in 
1589) of 1610; but they were in fact the same, the only 
novelty being the title-page. Here also, Thomas Lodge 
renounces dramatic composition, which would show that 
his plays, though printed in 1594, were written befor« 
1589. He repeated it in 1595. ] 

13 October. — J. Wolf. Entred for his copie a 
booke &c. intituled A Displaye of Dutye, gathered 
BAM ch sc cack kh he 
ht, whose Summons for 
see 4 March, 1588. | 


[ L. W. is Leonard Wrig Sleepers 
has been already noticed : 

Die Jovis xvj*® die Octobr. — Rich. Jones. En- 
tred for his copie, under thandes of the B. of 
London, and bothe the wardens, Zariton’s Re- 
pentance of his Farewell to his Frendes in his Sick- 
nes a little before his Deathe . . vj". 

We ought probably here to read Tarlton’s Repentance: 
or his Farewell to his Friends, &c. It seems to have been 
a sort of sequel to the same famous actor’s Recantation, 
which, as we have seen, had been licensed, without the 
sanction of the Bishop of London, on the 2nd Aug. pre- 
ceding. ‘Tarlton had died, and was buried in Shoreditch, 
where he is registered in 1584. ] 

25 Oct. — Mr. Harrison [thelder]. Entred for 
his copie &c. a booke intituled A notable Example 
of God's Judgement uppon John Chambers, gent. 
in these last Daies, teachinge us to walk as becometh 
the Gospell of God, soundly, without Hipocrisie vj‘. 

[We can supply no information regarding Chambers, 
his offence, or punishment. ] 

3 Nov. — Edw. Aldee. Entred for his copie A 
Discourse of vij Murders, committed by a Mer- 
chantef Brabaml. 2. 2. es ew eo we we eo eo Y Ps 

5 Nov. — Abell Jeffes, Entred for his copie, 
Newes from Nymmynghen of Skynke’s Farewell to 
England, &c. a: Se [no sum]. 

[Of course, Martin Skinck, the 
some time, successful, adventurer in the Low Country 
Wars. The particulars of his death aré well remem 
bered: if not, see Motley, passim. ] 

Octavo Die Novembris. — Tho. Purfoote. En- 
tred for his copie &c. a booke intytuled Certen 


courageous, and, for 
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Obse YS Latyne and Englishe Vereafone’ 
a 2 ree eS ee 


fT No such work is extant. Gascoigne, before his Pra 
in 1577, had written Certayne Notes of ———~ but 
they only refer to Engl ish composition: Campion, in 
1602, published Observations on the Art of English Poesie. 
in the interv: ul, we need hardly say that several treaiises 
of the same kind, applicable only to our own language, 
had appeared. ‘The date of the above registration is too 
early for Bolton’s Hypercritica, and his Christian name 
was Edmund. In li 590 and 1598, a versifyer was living 
with the initials H. B.; but we are aware of nothing by 
him, excepting lines upon Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and 
upon Speght’s edition of Chaucer. H. B.’s Certain Ob- 
servations for Latin and English Versifying, if found, 
would be an important literary discovery. } 


27 Nov.— Thomas Orwin. Entred for his 
copie, a ballad intytuled The Bellman’s Alarum. 
Allowed under the hand of H. Tripp and bothe 
the wardens . .. . (ee «6 « 

[Tripp was, perhaps, one of the persons authorised by 
the government to inspect and license works. ‘This ap- 
pears to be the earliest publication assigned to the guar- 
dian of the night, of whose title, knowledge, and authority 
Dekker not long afterwards made such abundant and en- 


7 


tertaining use. | 


Primo Die Dec — — Mr. Denham. Entred 
a his copye The Armes of all the Ci are? s of 
e Worshipfull Cyttye of London . . vj*. 


[ No doubt representations in woodcuts. ] 


Mr. Ponsonbye. Entred for his copye, a booke 
intytuled The Fayrye Queene, dysposed into xij 
Bookes, §c. Aucthorysed under thandes of the 
Archb. of Cante, and bothe the wardens. vj’. 

| Therefore, the first three books of The Fuerie Queene 
pub lished with the date of 1590 (the year 1589 not then 
ending till the 25th March), were entered on the Ist Dec. 
1589. “ Disposed into twelve books” are the words on the 
original title-page. ] 

10 Decembr. — John Charlwood. Entred for 
his copie, An Epitaph uppon the Death of the Erle 
of Leic., wrytten by Henry Roberts, &c. . we 

[Under date of 27 Nov. 1588, we have already seen 
the entry of Roberts’s Welcome to ‘apt. Candish, and in 
1595, H. R. (no doubt the same writer, as the learned 
Dr. Rimbault has shown in “ N. & Q.,” vol. i. p 413), 
— The Trumpet of Fame, on the dapettens of Sir 

. Drake and Sir John Hawkins, which was published by 
. Creede in 12mo. 1595. ] 


Jo. Charlwood. Entred for his copie, &c. A 
Lookinge Glasse for England, and the whole 
De tes. ke en ek vj*. 

[If, as is most probable, this memorandum relate to 
Lodge and Greene's Gunma A Looking Glass for London 
and England, it shows that it was in existence, and proba- 
bly ready for the press at the end of 1589, though it did | 
not come out in print until 1594. It was very popular, and | 
later impressions of it in 1598, 1602, and 1617 are in the 
hands of collectors. The only known copy of 1594 is in 


the library of the Duke of Devonshire. ] 
13 Decembris.— Rie. Jones. Entred for his 

copie, by warrant of Mr. Flower’s letter, and 

under the Wardens’ handes, The Booke of Honour | 
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| and Armes, wherein is discoursed the Causes of 
Quarrell and the nature of Injuries, with their Re. 
pulces, with the Meanes of —" and aie 

cation, §C.. « «+ © © «© © «© « vj*, 


[This book by Vincentio Saviolo, which. is more than 
referred to in As You Like It, Act V. Sc. 4, though en- 
tered in 1589, did not come out until, at the earliest, 1594, 
and most of the known copies, like that at B 3rid gewater 
House (see Catal. privately prepared for the late Earl of 
Ellesmere, p. 275), are dated 1595, as “ printed for Wil- 
liam Mattes.” Here we see it claimed by Jones, and some 
copies were printed by John Wolf, who either pirated 
it from, or had purchased it of Richard Jones. Francis 
Flower had been one of the Gray’s Inn men, who, with 
Lord Bacon, had assisted Hughes in the writing and pre- 
paration of his Misfortunes of Arthur in 1587, and at this 
date (1589) he was one of the persons appointed by the 
government to supervise and authorise bocks for the 
press. Saviolo was in the service of the Earl of Essex, 
and to him he dedicated his very elaborate work, which 
consists of two parts. } 

22 Dec.—Jo. Wolf. Entred for his copie, 
under the Byshop of London his hand, and the 
Wardens’, A Myrrour for Martynistes . . vj". 

[One of the earliest tracts against Martin Marpvelate 
and his followers. It has been attributed, and correctly, 
to Thomas Nash. ] 

19 Jan. [1590]. —Jo. Wolf. Entred for his 
copie, a booke intituled An Admonition to Martin 
Marprelat and his Mates, §e. . . . vj‘. 

[ This tract may have survived, and may chohareten 
by “Nash ; but we have never had the opportunity of see- 
ing a copy of it.] 

Die Lune, ix Februarij.— Tho. Orwyn. En- 
tred for his copie, a booke intytuled A moste ex- 
cellente and Mythologicall Historye of the vallerous 


| Knighte of Alectour, Sonne of Macrobius Framgat, 


and of the Quene Priscarare, ce. . . . « vj. 

[Some lost old romance, of which we do not even know 
the title; for, of course, the above cannot be accepted as 
a correct copy of it. ] 


Edw. White. Entered for his copie, a booke 
intytuled Green's Orpharion, &c. . . . « Vj" 
[One of the rarest, if not one of the best, of R. Greene's 
pamphlets. Here we see it entered at the very com- 
mencement of 1590, as we now calculate the year, but the 
only known impression of it is of 1599. If that be correct 
it was printed very soon after it was registered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, and all the older copies must have — 
or disappeared. It was “ printed for Edward White” 
1599, and it is just possible that the date was a snlopstat 
for 1589. In 1599 it was not stated that it was a new 
edition. } 
J. Payne Corier. 


THE OLD DILLIES, 

The M.P. for Clare, Daniel O'Connell, wishing 
to excite a laugh against Lord Derby and his 
immediate colleagues, quoted this couplet from 
one of our minor poets : — 


“ So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 
The Derby Dilly, carrying Three Insides.” 
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May I request to be informed where these lines 
are to be found, and who was the author of them? * 

I would say, with regard to the term “ Dilly,” 
which is evidently an abbreviation of diligence 
(la diligence of France), I can neither find it, or 
its original, as a carriage for conveying passen- 
gers, in the dictionaries of Bailey, Ash, Dyche, 
Johnson, or Walker, which were co-existent with 
that vehicle. It is curious to observe how our 
ublic modes of conveyance have had their rise 
and decline. Formerly, for passengers, there was 
the old “heavy,” with its “rumble-tumble” or 
basket behind—a degree only in advance of the 
stage wagon Then came the dilly, in acecommo- 
dation much resembling a private carriage: it 


was a chariot with a pair of horses, held two in- | 


side-passengers ; but if one “ rode bodkin,” could 
take three— neat and respectable, going regu- 
larly, and to appointed times, but very costly. 
The last we heard of was the “ Southampton and 
Winchester,” which accomplished its journey in 
two days. Its progress was as follows : — It left 
London at 9 a.m.; dined at the “ White Hart” at 
Bagshot; reached “ The Bush,” at Farnham, to 
tea, and, concluding with supper, slept there. 
The next morning, after breakfasting, they went 
on to the “ George” at Winchester to dinner, and 
then continued on the twelve miles more to 
Southampton, where the journey ended with the 
second day. All this time letters were trans- 
mitted on horseback in the manner so graphically 
described by Cowper, when he speaks of the 
messenger : — 
“ He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and frozen locks; 

News from all nations lumb'ring at his back.” 

The Task, book iv. 

But letter-carriers, dillies, &c., were doomed to 
be revolutionized by a new era in the annals of 
postal affairs, which sprang up in the following 
manner. Mr. John Palmer projected the plan 
of the mail coaches, and obtained leave to start 
one on Monday evening, 2nd Aug. 1784, which ran 
to Bath; affording security and despatch both for 
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sure to European eyes of the veiled treasures of 
Indian astronomy, Burrow, who scems to have 
taken a great interest in the matter (see pp. 9 and 
17 of the Letters of Jones to Davis in vol. iii of 
the Trans. of the Roy. As. Soc. Lond. 1835) and 
whose enthusiasm (see Strachey's Bija Ganita, p. 
9 note {) on these subjects, at all events, will not 
lower him in the estimation of the reader, was 
indulging his speculative and active qualities at 
Yambeah, near the Catabeda river, on the Arra- 
can coast, at Kessereah, about two days’ journey 
up the Gunduc river, at the pillar of Singeah &c. 
(See his “ Memorandums concerning an Old 
Building in the Hadjipore District” &c. As. Res. 
ii, 477 et seq.). All information obtained on the 
spot and at that time is interesting and important, 
and Burrow, in his “ Proof that the Hindoos had 
the Binomial Theorem” informs us (As. Res., ii, 


| 487 et seq.) that it was much to be feared that 
| many of the best treatises of the Hindoos were 


then lost. His copy of the “ Beej Ganeta”™ was 
imperfect. He afterwards found a small part 
more and saw many copies; but from the plan of 
the work (which in his opinion was the best way 
of judging) they seemed to be all imperfect. He 
had the same opinion of the “ Leelavatty ”, and 
for the same reason (As. Res., ii, 490): indeed it 
seemed obvious to him, from a contemplation of 
the Indian rules in astronomy, that there must 
have been treatises existing where algebra was 
carried much farther. He was, moreover, in- 
formed by one of their Pundits, that, in times 
past, there were other treatises of algebra besides 
that just mentioned, and much more difficult, 
though his informant had not seen them. Burrow 
suggested that, in order to recover them, there 


| should be collected as many of the books of In- 
| dian science as possible (the poetry being in no 


letters and passengers, and was so eminently suc- | 


cessful that the scheme was generally adopted. 
The Southampton dilly, we believe, terminated its 
career about 1787. The improvement and ac- 


celeration of speed, which subsequently took | 


Place, is of too recent date to require detail in 
this article. > * 





MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPIY. 
(Continued from p. 165.) 
While Chambers and Duncan, at Benares, and 
Davis, at Bhagalpur, were aiding in the disclo- 


[* From “The Loves of the Triangles,” written by 
Canning in ridicule of Dr. Darwin’s Loves of the Plants. 
See Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, p. 117, edit, 1852.— Ep. ] 





danger) and particularly those of the doctrine of 
Boodh, which perhaps might be met with towards 
Thibet (As. Res., ii, 490.) 

Davis was of opinion that astronomical books, 
written in the Deva Nagari character, might 
easily be had from Haidarabad and Puna, if the 
English residents there would interest themselves 
to procure them, and that copies of the astrono- 
mical rules followed at Bombay and in Gujarat 
might also prove of use (As. Res., iii, 222; 595-6 
of 8-vo). But he thought that of all places in India 
to which Europeans might have access, Ujjein was 
probably the place best furnished with mathematical 
and astronomical productions : and he has put on 
record his opinion that almost any trouble and 
expence would be compensated by the possession 
alone of the three copious treatises on algebra, 
from which Bhascara declares that he extracted 
his Bija Ganita, and which, at that time and in 
the district where he wrote (Bhagalpur, Ist Dec, 





1791) were supposed to be entirely lost (As. Res., 
| iii, 223; 596 of 8-vo). Sir W. Jones, who (see 
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As. Res., ii, 145) early perceived the importance 
of obtaining the astronomical books in Sanscrit, 
suggested (As. Res., iv, 178; 182 of 8-vo) that it 
would not be difficult to procure, through our 
several residents with the Pishwa and with 
Scindhya, the older books on algebra. It was at 
Benares that Wilford procured a Sanscrit work, 
apparently on astronomy, which Sir W. Jones 
translated and consigned to Davis (see As. Res., 
iv, 163; 164 of 8-vo); but the chance of obtain- 
ing other ancient Sanscrit works from the same 
source is now diminished both by time and acci- 
dent, for I think that I recollect reading (proba- 
bly in The Times) that, during the recent struggles 
in Bengal, a number of old books had been de- 
stroyed at Benares. There was I may here observe, 
according to Bentley, a tradition current among 
the learned Hindus of his day (see As. Res., viii, 
240) that the Maharastras or Mharatas (whose 
Brahmens nevertheless seemto have rendered good 
service to science, see Colebrooke, Algebra, p. 
xxvii) destroyed all the works of the ancient as- 
tronomers they could meet with. From Poona 
Taylor, about 1816, received several valuable and 
curious works (see his Lilawati, Introd., p. 37). 
Strachey, however, observes that old mathemati- 
cal Sanscrit manuscripts are exceedingly scarce 
(Bija, p. 8; and see Bentley, As. Res., vi, 575) 
and Dr. Francis Buchanan states that the greater 
part of Bengal manuscripts owing to the badness 
of the paper require to be copied at least once in 
ten years; as they will in that climate preserve no 
longer (As. Res., vi, 174, footnote tT). Colebrooke 
states (Alg., p. v) that along and diligent research 
in various parts of India had (as late as 1817) 
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failed of recovering any part of the Padmanabha | 


vija (or Algebra of Padmanabha) and of the alge- 
braic and other works of Aryabhatta. Mr. Whish 
is said (see Penny Cyclopalia, vol. xxvi, p- 325, 
col. 2 art. Viga Ganita) to mention a work of 
Aryabhatta (the “Aryabhatiyam”, apparently 


unknown to Colebrooke) in which Aryabhatta | 


mentions the epoch of his birth in a manner which 
places him at the period which Colebrooke (Alg. 
p. xlv) conjectured to be the latest to which he 
could, even on the most moderate assumption, be 
referred, namely, the end of the fifth century. 
Bentley refers (As. Res., viii, 197) to Sri Dhara 
Padma Nabha. James Cocke, M.A. &e. 
1, Pump Court, Temple, London. 





‘inar Motes, 
Conrusion or Priots. — . 
“ A few months ago, we were startled at seeing, in a 
French version of Guy Livingstone, a new member of 
the English Peerage introduced to us under the name of 
M. Abraham de Dives. We have now the pleasure of in- 
forming our readers, on the authority of M. Egmont 
Vachin, that the name of one of the Kings of England 
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was Jacob, and that the throne of the same country was 
for many years occupied, with much success, by Queen 
Isabel, M. Egmont Vachin may be a capital Spanish 
scholar, but his knowledge of history seems to us rather 
superficial. Even if we go so far as to admit Jacod by 
way of substitute for James, we cannot see the slightest 
analogy between Jsabel and Elizabeth M. C. Bernal, 
however, the original author of the Théorie de I’ Autorité, 
comes in for his share of blame on the score of inaccuracy, 
We can scarcely imagine that M. Vachin would have 
taken such liberties with the Spanish text which he 
had to translate as to place the Gunpowder Plot under 
the reign of Charles II.; and we are led to the unavoid. 
able conclusion that the joint collaborateurs of the work 
we are now noticing are equally inefficient.” — Saturday 
Review, October 5, 186. 

This confusion of plots, though remarkable, is 
not without precedent. After some harsh re- 
marks on the Church Service for November 5, 
the writer says : — 

“ These prayers are founded on the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot in the reign of James I., in the year 
1605. This horrid aweful plot has been denominated the 
Popish Plot; but if this were a proper time and place for 
the discussion of this part of my topic, 1 should denounce 
that a more wilful, a more cruel, or a fouler lie, has never 
been forged — even in the great national foundry of lies, 
the Metropolis of England. Let it be sufficient here to 
quote the lines of Mr. Pope, who knew all the actors and 
all the subject here referred to: and these lines will go 
down through all coming posterity to refute the atrocious 
fabrication graven on the London pillar as the Popish 
Plot: — 

‘ The London pillar pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.’ ” 
Letter in the Catholic Telegraph, Dec. 6, 1856. 
FirzHopkins. 
Paris. 


Scuoxars or Trinity Cotitece, Dusiin. — In 
the very carefully-compiled Dublin University 
Calendar for the present year, p. 267, the fol- 
lowing words are prefixed to the list of scholars 
of Trinity College :— 

“In the following list of Scholars, we do not deem it 
necessary to go farther back than the Restoration.” 

Now, with every respect for the learned editor 
of the volume, would it not be desirable, and very 
acceptable to many a student, to have in print 
as complete a list as possible of the scholars of 
Trinity College, from amongst whom have fre- 


| quently sprung some of the most distinguished 


| law, physic, and divinity ? 


characters in our land, in the several branches of 
I throw out the sug- 
gestion in the hope of finding the defect supplied 
in next year’s Calendar. ABHBA. 


Dr. Arne’s Fatuer.—In a Report read in 
the House of Commons, on the 2nd of March, 
1728, it appears that a Mr. Edward Arne, up- 
holsterer, being in the tap-room of the Fleet Pri- 
son, was suddenly seized, without the least pro- 
vocation, and forced into a damp, nauseous, and 
unwholesome dungeon without fire or covering; 
where, through excessive cruelty for the space of 
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six weeks, he lost his senses, and died. On the 
report of this committee, Jobn Huggins, the war- 
den of the Fleet, was tried for murder, but ac- 
quitted. James Barnes, his agent, by whom 
this outrage was committed fled, and was never 
tried. However, the Lord Chief Justice Ray- 
mond was of opinion that had he been on his 
trial, and the fact proved against him, he would 
undoubtedly have been found guilty of murder, 
having certainly exceeded his duty, and being 
guilty of a breach of that trust which the law re- 
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posed in him, and being therefore answerable for | 


all consequences. Various other cruelties exer- 
cised about this time gave rise to this committee, 
which Thomson has celebrated in his Winter, lines 
$59 to 388 — 

“And here can I forget the generous band,” &c. 


The father of Dr. Arne was an uphbolsterer at 
the sign of the “Crown and Cushion” in King 
Street, Covent Garden, and it seems probable 
that he was the person who perished so miserably 
in the Fleet Prison. He is mentioned as a bank- 
rupt in The Tatler, and the burial registers of St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden, do not contain any record 
of his death. Epwarp F. Rimpactr. 


A Yorxsnire Worp.—In the North Riding I 
have more than once heard a ripe hazel nut 
called a lemur (if that is the way to spell it), and 
it will gratify me to learn its derivation, and also 
toknow if it is used in any other of our English 
counties. It always brings the French le mur to 
my mind, but independently of noisetle being 
feminine, I cannot think seriously that this is its 
etymology. Sr. SwitHrn. 


Tue Orm'’s Heap. —In the Saturday Review | 


of Oct, 12, there is a critical error in geography 
which must not go down without protest. In an 
article on Gower, the writer takes Dr. Latham to 
task for wrongly assuming the Orm’s Head to be 
in Glamorganshire, but unfortunately proceeds : 
“Now all the world knows that the Orm's Head 
is in Denbighshire.” Keith Johnstone’s Royal 
Atlus locates the Orm’s Head in Caernarvonshire. 
S. F.C. 

“Lyxcu Law.” — Although the application of 
this term came to us from America, I am disposed 
to refer its origin to a date anterior to the discovery 
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Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society, on the Religious House of Austin 
Friars, observes : — 

“Thus, then, for several centuries the house of the 
Austin Friars continued to flourish in rest and peace, 
one of those great humanizers which prevented mediaeval 
society from becoming one unvarying scene of riot and 
misrule. It was from such walls as these that the mighty 
leaven emanated, which gave the times all that they pos- 
sessed of learning, refinement, and moral excellence. It 
was here, and here alone, that the various and discor 
dant elements could and did unite, and where men could 
one common ground —the ground of Christian 
Within these wails, century after century, 
was one or more of the recognised masters in the Sciences 
then known. Either the prior or one of the brethren 
was a man of celebrity, a professor of Oxford, a renowned 
controversialist, an admired preacher. Austin Friars was 
thus the centre of artistic, intellectual, and pious effort, 


meet o1 
brotherhood. 


} and the-very name of this beautiful house was synony- 


mous with influences that largely contributed to illu- 
minate and dignify the age.” 

I wish Mr. Hugo could be induced (and no 
one is more competent for the task) to write the 
history of the most important of the religious 
houses in England, and show in what way their 
influences prevailed in the district in which they 
were respectively placed, and the advantages 
which the public derived from the labours of the 
heads of those houses. The time has arrived 
when prejudices should cease, and justice be meted 
to those to whom we owe all that we possess in 
religion, arts, sciences, and civilisation. I think I 
shall not overstep the mark by saying, if those 
houses had not risen up we should, even in this 
day, be in a state of comparative barbarism. 

Fra. Mewsurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 


First Stream Vessex tro America. — It is a 
curious fact, and worth being noted, that the 


steam vessels which first crossed the Atlantic 


| from England to the continent of America, and 


the West Indies, were both built and registered 
in the port of Leith. The one of them was named 
“Sirius.” She reached New York three days 
before the “ Great Western” (which is often erro- 
neously supposed to have first accomplished the 
voyage), and had previously plied between Cork 
and London. This took place in 1838. Possibly 


| some of your readers may know whether the vessel 


of the American continent, and to the tradition, | 


variously related, of Lynch, the Mayor or Warden 
of Galway, who usurped the hangman’s office in 
the execution of his own son. The circumstance 
has been embodied in many fictions and dramas ; 


80 says Sir C. P. Rossey, and Burke has a brief | 


mention of it in his Landed Gentry. 
D. M. Stevens. 
Guildford. 


Austin Friars.—~The Rev. Thos. Hugo, in a 
Paper which appears in the recent number of the 


| 


is still in existence. 

The other was named the “ Forth,” and her 
voyage from England to Jamaica was made a 
year or two subsequently. She was totally wrecked 
in the West Indies many years ago. S. 

Edinburgh. 

Sir C. CressweExx outpone. — Old John Mar- 
beck explains an ancient proverb which but few 
understand, as connected with a singular mode of 
divorce : — 

“ Marriage in Chaldea.— The daye when anie person 
should be married, the Priest came into the house te 
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light new fire, the which never ought to be put out untill 
the houre of death. And if perchaunce, during the lyfe 
of the husband and of the wife, they should find the fire 
dead and put out, the marriage betweene them was dead 
and vndone. ) 
married. And of this occasion came the proverbe, which 
of many is read, and of few vnderstood, that is to wit; 
* Provoke me not too much, that I throw water into the 
fire.’ ”” — Marbeck’s Common Places, 4to, 1581, p. 682. 


Gsorce Orror. 





Queries. 
AUSTRALIA: WHEN FIRST DISCOVERED. 


The following extract will, no doubt, be read 
with interest and pleasure; and as a testimony 
by a foreign prince to an English investigator, 
deserves to be recorded. The extract I take 
from the Morning Chronicle of Oct. 19th, 1861 :— 


“ We have learnt with pleasure that the King of Por- 
tugal has conferred upon R. H. Major, Esq., of the British 
Museum, the honour of Knighthood of the Tower and 
Sword, in recognition of the importance of his literary 
researches on the early discoveries of Australia, by which 
it has been shown that the credit of the first authen- 
ticated discovery of that vast island no longer attaches 
to Holland, as hitherto recorded in history, but to Por- 
tugal. Mr. Major having had the good fortune to light 
on a MS. map, in which it was shown that the N.W. 
coast was discovered in 1601 by a Portuguese named 
Manoel Godinho de Heredia. This date is five years 
earlier than the earliest previously known discovery by 
the Dutch.” 


But after all, is there not some mistake either | 


in the date 1601, or some deficiency in the state- 
ment here made? New Guinea, Timor, &c., were 
discovered long before 1601, and it was disputed 
by some whether New Guinea was an island or 
attached to the Australian Continent. I find in 
a map, published by J. Maginus in 1608, that 
New Guinea is laid down as to the north of the 
great southern region. In this map a tolerably 
correct outline of the north-east coast of Austra- 
lia is given; at any rate, Torres Strait is unmis- 
takably there. I have been told that Torres 
Strait was named from the Spanish navigator 
who first passed through it in 1606; but if so, 
it is not likely it would appear in a set of maps 
published so soon as 1608, and probably engraved 
before. At that time the Australian continent 
was sometimes named after Magellan, for the old 
map already mentioned says : — 

“ Hance continentem australem nonnulli Magellanicam 
regionem ab eius inventore nuncupant.”—* This southern 
continent some call the Magellanic land from its dis- 
coverer. 

Another map, in the same book, does not dis- 
tinguish New .Guinea from the main land; but 
observes that Andrea Corsali, the Florentine navi- 
gator (cir. 1517), seems to mean New Guinea 
when he speaks of the land of Piccinacoli. A 
third map makes a similar remark ; and adds, that 
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Yea, though they had bene forty years | 
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it is uncertain whether New Guinea is an island 
or part of the Australian Continent. There cer. 
tainly seems reason to think that the north and 
north-east parts of Australia were discovered at 
an early period. Indeed, the map last referred 
to lays down Java; and to the south and south. 
east of it, part of a country with these words: 
“ Beach, pars continentis Australis.” This can 
be nothing but the north-western coast of Aus. 
tralia. The word Beach has a very English look, 
but I do not pretend to say it is English. One 
thing is certain, that Australia alone answers to 
Beach in that part of the world. Some of your 
readers may have older maps and works, which 
will throw light on this problem. B. H.C. 


SHAKING QUAKERS, 


Pray will you, or any of your correspondents, 
kindly refer me to a full historical account of an 
extraordinary sect located in North America, and 
known by the name of the Shaking Quakers, or 
Shakers? A few years ago, a friend of mine, 
when passing through the state of Connecticut, 
was most hospitably entertained in one of their 
villages, and spent a Sabbath with them. A 
quasi-religious service was performed in a spa- 
cious rotunda. The men and women, all clad in 
grey cloth, and wearing list slippers, occupied 
distinct positions in the place of meeting. A short 
extemporaneous address was delivered by an elder 
of the party; who reminded his auditory of the 
mercies they had all experienced during the past 
week, and bade them, therefore, unite with him- 
self in ‘‘ cheerful expressions of gratitude to their 
heavenly Benefactor.” Upon the conclusion of 
this brief exhortation, twelve of the company ar- 
ranged themselves in two lines, back to back, in 
the centre of the apartment; the rest of the con- 
gregation stood up in couples around them, the 
men forming one segment of the circle, and the 
women the other. ‘Thereupon, those in the mid- 
dle commenced singing in a loud voice some dog- 
grel verses to a very lively tune : — 

“ T love to dance and love to sing, 
And oh! I love my Maker; 

I love to dance and love to sing, 

And love to be a Shaker,” &c, 

The several couples, perpetually smiling or 
giggling at each other, and flapping their hands 
in mid-air, accompanied this strange kind of 
psalmody by a quick but monotonous shuffling of 
their feet, being an apology for a dance. This 
grotesque scene was prolonged to an hour anda 
half; at the end of which time the company, 
thoroughly exhausted by their labours, quietly 
dispersed to their homes. My friend was in- 
formed that the charity of this singular people 
was only equalled by their industry. They lead 
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a 
a life of celibacy, and enjoy a community of 
goods. Their numbers are preserved or increased 
by the children of strangers, whom they adopt 
and educate. It is optional with the pupils to 
join their Society upon attaining the age of 
twenty-one. If they desire to quit it, they are 
not only freely permitted to do so, but also gra- 
tuitously provided with the necessary funds to 
prosecute a@ livelihood for themselves elsewhere. 
[ wish particularly to know whether the religious 
tenets of this American sect assimilate with hese 
of the Quakers in our own country ? I. dé. Hi. 





AtperMEN oF Skinners’ Attey, Dunit. —I 


shall feel very much obliged to any of the Irish | 


correspondents of “ N. & Q.” for information re- 
specting the origin and history, past and present, 
of the Aldermen of Skinners’ Alley, Dublin. I 
am aware of what is given 
Walsh's History of the City of Dublin (a better 
work than some imagine), vol. ii. p. 1068; but I 
want more particulars. It is rather strange that 
Mr. Gilbert, to whose more recent History one 
would naturally refer, has not made any reference 
whatever to this corporation, though he had a 
gcod opportunity of doing so in his first volume. 
ABHBA. 

AsonymMovus.—W ho is the author of the follow- 
ing work ? — 

“The Gate of the Latine Tongue unlocked, &c., &c., 
with an Etymological Index of the words gathered out 
of the Januz Lexicon, Varro, &c., and Alphabetically 
disposed by W. D. London. 1656.” 

DerrniaL. 

Bossvet’s Marriage. —Can any of your 
readers inform me what degree of truth lies in 
the statement made by the Christian Examiner 
and Church of Ireland Review for 1828, to the 
effect that Bossuet was married.* Southey, in his 
Common-Place Book, quoting from the above, 
says that — 

“ Bossuet was, at the time of his marriage, Canon of 
Metz Cathedral; the name of the lady was Maillle. de 
Vieux. He had two daughters by her, and purchased for 
them the estate of Manléon, not far from Paris.” 

The only reference given by Southey to which 
I have been able to refer, may not appear to 
every one as very reliable. It is a small work 
entitled Mémoires de la Cour et du Clergé de 
France, par le Sieur Jean Baptiste Denis, ci- 
devant Secrétaire de M. l'E Bveque de Meaux. 
Londrés, 8vo, 1712. Dédié a I Archevéque de 
Canterbéry, and evidently written with a view of 

casting obloquy on the Roman Catholic re : m. 


L. G. R. 
Da. Brett's Sermon vpon ConsvGar yen 
AED Dury. — In the Annual Register { for 1758 


wy This question was asked in our I S. vi. 149, ‘but 
elicited no reply, — Ep.) 


| (p. 379) are extracts from 


in Whitelaw and | 


| existing, 
| that the Erigenters were oflicers of the Court of 


an extraordinary ser- 
Brett, entitled — 

“Conjugal Love and Duty; a Discourse upon Heb 
xiii. 4. Preached at St. Ann’s in Dublin, Sept. 11, 1757. 
With a Dedication to Lady Caroline Russel, asserting 
the Prerogative of Beauty, and vindicating the Privileges 
of the Fair Sex.” 


mon by Dr. 


at least six editions of this sermon. 
Dr. Brett will be ac- 
C. HI. Coorer. 


There were 
Information respecting 
ceptable.* 

Cambridge. 

Artuur Dent. — What is the date of the birth 
and death of Arthur Dent, author of The plain 
Man's Pathway to Heaven ?+ H. B. 


P. Deviamynek. — Who was P. Devlamynek, 
an artist, who drew portraits about 1816? I 
want to know where he lived, and whether he was 


at ull distinguished ? J.C. J. 


Drama.—Wanted : any information regarding 
the author of The Student, a Play, by -— Bate, 
sm. 8vo. Nodate. No. I. of the Rational Drama. 

Who is the author of a very scarce dramatic 
poem, entitled Edward and Egwina, 1776? 
Where was this drama printed ? R. Ineuts. 


Exicenter. —I should be very glad to know 
something respec ting a legal office now no longer 
viz. that of Exigenter. 1 am informed 


Common Pleas, four in number, and were so called 
from the ancient writs termed erigents. I should, 
however, be much pleased to learn something 
further respecting this office: whether it was a 
lucrative and honourable one ; in whose gift it was, 
and especially whether it was necessarily held by a 
barrister or an attorney, and when and why it was 


superseded. H. C. F. (Herts.) 


T. T. Fotruerincron. — Wanted some informa- 
tion regarding a Scottish poet named T. T. 
Fotherington. I have seen a song of his in a 
collection published some years since. R. INGLIs. 


Jonn Hervey. — Allow me to ask—Is there 
any book in which mention is made, and any ac- 
count given, of one John Hervey, an envoy or 
agent of King Henry V. at the Council of Con- 
Was this John Hervey an ancestor of 


stance ? 
Crecit Monro. 


the Bristol family ? 
H adley : Middlesex 


* We have behave us the third and sixth editions of 
this extraordinary Discourse, both published anony- 
mously. On the title of the third edition is written “ by 
Dr. Brett.” In the announcement of new books, in the 
Scots Magazine for Jan. 1758, p. 54, it is stated to be by 
Dr. Brett, Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant. His Chris- 
tian name is John. In Watt’s Bill. Britan., a Discourse 
on the same text, and published in the same year, is 
attributed to Dr. Charles Owen. — Ep. | 

+ His death occurred about the end of 1607. 
Athene Cantab. ii. 469.1] 


Cooper's 
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“ A Krxe ror Grercr.”—Just before the selec- 
tion of Otho of Bavaria as King of Greece, there 
was published in England a very clever political 
ballad, under the above title; in which divers 
well-known personages, such as Daniel O'Connell, 
were offered, or were presented as offering them- 
selves, as candidates for the new throne. From 
my recollection of the squib, it was well worth 

; tion in the columns of “N. & Q.” Can 
contributors furnish it? I give a 
line or two, all I remember, by way of clue : — 

* A King for Greece! A King for Greece! 
Wanted, a sovereign Prince f ha 


yr Greece: 
And “Joey " Hume is represented as crying : 


preservat 
any of your 





e! And wha may he be? 


’ 


A King for Gree 
Ye'll joost gie the sooverin’ croon to me.’ 
Joun W. CarrincrTon. 

New York. 

Lancasuire Names.—Will any of the readers 
of *N. & Q.” kindly give the etymology of the 
following names (some ancient) of localities in 
Lancashire ? viz. Aighton, Chaigley, Dynkedlegh, 
Workedlegh, and Wynkedlegh. ‘ 

Leapen Toxens.—In these days of forgery, 
one is inclined to condemn everything in the shape 
of leaden ornaments. 
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Am [ to include, under the | 


head of counterfeits, a long series of leaden tokens | 


dating from 545 to 1605? They vary in size, 
shape, and thickness: some are square, a few ob- 
long, most round ; some are not corroded at all, 
many have a very hard reddish patina; most are 
in bigh pr servation They purport to com- 
memorate events in the history of Italian cities, 
especially Bologna. ‘Though the dates go up as 
early as 545, the workmanship cannot be of any- 
thing near that date. So that, if genuine at all, 
they are not contemporary records. 

An example or two of the inscriptions may give 
some idea of them, and serve to identify them if 
they are known to be forgeries : — 

1. Reverse, * MAGN. REX. FRANC. 

Obverse. R. K. 8S. L. at the four points of a 
diamond. 

2. Oboe. Signum (DUELTORUM) IRE ET REDIRE 
AD (sic) CIVITATIBUS. 

Rev. FERRARI ET RONONIX, MCLXXIV. 

3. Obv. LupovicUS REX FRANCL®. A rampant 
lion holding a flag. 

Rev. Civitas Bononie Muneravit. 
Lit. 

4. Obv. JULIUS IL. PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. 

Rev. BONONIAM AD ECCLESIA SE DICAVIT. 

5. CAROLUS QUINTUS IMPERATOR ROM. 

Rev. CORONATUS BONONIE, ANNO MDXXI. 

I should be very glad to have some information 
about them, and to be informed if any similar have 
been offered for sale. J.C. J. 


Octer, tat Dane. — Has Osgier, or Oliver, the 
Dane a place in history, or only in fiction? M. 


AD. BENTIVO- 
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Capefigue, one of the most recent historians of 
Charlemagne (t. i. p. 134), says : — 

“Enfin le Moine de St. Gall a conserve des traces de Ia 
vie d'Ogier le Danois, un de ces capitaines sans doute nés 
parmi les nations Scandinaves, et qui vinrent offrir leur 
service & Charlemagne.” 

Had Charlemagne relations with Denmark ; 
and if so, what were they ? A. RB. 


“Queen or My Heart.” — There is a short 
poem, “To the Queen of my Heart,” sometimes 
attributed to Shelley, though not included in any 
of the late editions of his works. I am anxious to 
see it, and shall be obliged to any one who will tel] 
me where I can find it. If it be not by Shelley, 
who is the author? Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mrs. Reynoips. — 


“ Reynolds, Mrs, . . . . 3 died June 1, 1797, 
Widow of the late Mr. Reynolds, of Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square.” — Gent.’s Mag., 1797, p. 532. 





Will any correspondent oblige by giving the 
maiden, Christian, and surname of the deceased ? 
And Christian name and calling of her husband, 
or any particulars of her ancestors (if Price) and 
her descendants, if any ? GLwysie. 


Rivne urpon THE Neck. — I should feel much 
obliged if some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” would 
furnish me with any other information regarding 
the singular custom cited at p. 212, where Llewel- 
lyn invites the English monarch to ride upon his 
neck. The only other example I am acquainted 
with is where Lambert Simnel, after his corona- 
tion in Dublin, was carried on the shoulders of the 
gigantic Darcy, “according to ancient usage.” 
‘This identity in the custom of Wales and Ireland 


; appears to me both interesting and curious. Pos- 


sibly the well-known penalty in schoolboys’ play, 
of the victor being carried to the * home” on the 
back of the conquered, may have a traditionary 
reference to this ancient sign of subjection. 
M. F. 
Sarsts on Minan Catueprar. — During a 
visit to Italy last summer, I ascended to the roof 
of Milan Cathedral. There I not only saw the 
Alpine range of Monte Rosa, “ smit with a sun- 
rise glory,” but I also saw the statues of a great 
number of saints. I think our guide said there 
were 7000 already placed, and 3000 yet to be 
sculptured ; but I am not certain, he may have 
told us 700 and 300. I have looked into a num- 
ber of guide-books, &c., but I cannot find this 
query answered. As for certain reasons I want 
to be sure about this matter, I should feel obliged 
if some of your readers would reply to the 
inquiry. NAnNFANT. 


SuHeviers or SHettey. — Any information re- 
lative to the above family —their descent, con- 
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et S, 


nexions, and arms will be gladly received. Direct 
to Henry Moony. 
Nottingham 
Portrait or STerne’s WIre. 
and somewhat discoloured pen- 
abe vat 4} inches by 


-] Ln uve in my 
possession an old 
qand-ink etching (measuring 
34) represent ing a female porte iit in profile. It 
bears In the corner mature “ Pigrich, f.” 
And on the ners there is written in a different 
hand “ Mrs. Sterne, wife of Sterne.” The lady is 
he most unprepossessing piece of femininity I ever 
uw portrayed ; and, however shocking it may ap- 

‘to the mors alising critic, I can readily believe 
eat 8 Sterne spoke with perfect sincerity when he 
said — “ Sum horribiliter e2ger uxoris mez.” 


the s! 


Can you give me any information about the 
rtist ? Pe wo Ge 
“ Vossius Hisroricts Gracis.” — Should 


any reader tn or meet with, the second edition 
f this work (Leyden, 1651, 4to), would he say 
whether his copy has an Ad Lectorem? And if 
so, whether he sees anything to remark ? And if 
explains it ? A. Dr Morcan. 


Mrs. Witktnson AND Mrs. Warcup. In- 
formation is requested, or reference to sources 
f such, respecting Mrs. Wilkinson and Mrs. Wa 
ip, frequently mentioned by Foxe and Strype 
is “succourers of the saints” in the days 0 f 1 
Marian persecution. S. M. S. 


0, how he 





with Answers. 


VYiuram Srropr.—Can any of your 
earned in county lore , tell me any particulars of 
Villiam Stroud, or Strode, Somerton, Some 
etshire; who was, I ho M.P. for 7 aaron 
bury in the time of Charles I. Strode is one of 
he four who, with Prynne, &c., were ordered on 
the king’s behalf to have their chambers and 
apers searched ; which was indignantly refused 
y Parliament as an infringement of the liberty 
f the subject. But Strode’s name does not ap- 
pear in the list of those present at the sentence of 
the king to death, and there is a family tradition 
that he refused to be so. Jam anxious to know 
more about him; and if he was imprisoned for so 


elurries 





readers, 


efusing, if that is true? I have heard that 
Wm. How, of Somerton, who died in 1834, was 
his great-grandson. G. W. 


[Wm. Strode was M.P. for Beer Alston in Devonshire, 
and one of the five members arrested by Charles I. ( Vide 
Forster’s Arrest of the Five Members, 8vo, 1860.) Lk 
afterwards became an active and determined enemy to 
Abp. Laud. His death, occasioned by a fever, took place 
in September, 1645. He was interred in 


Westminster 


Abbey ; but sixteen years after his body was taken up, | 


and thrown into a large hole in St. Mz argaret’ s church- 
yard, Sept. 12, 1661. See Moore’s History of Devonshire, 
8vo, ii. 439.) 


| 
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QUEEN Exeanora’s Cross 


requested as to the v an 
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t the places at which Ele¢anor’s body r it 
v being conveyed from Hardeby to Lon don. These 
places were Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford, Geddingte ~ 


Northampton, Stony Stratford, Woburn, Dunstab le. S 
Alban’s, Waltham, West Cheap, and Charing. Vid. 
Brayley’s Graphic ar nd ITistorical Illustrator, pp. 17 
ito, 1834. 
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6, 232 
, 232, 


JumitzGEs.—-I should be glad of 
Gulielmus Gemiticensi 
was he? What office, if any, did he hold under 
the Conqueror? Is his Nor- 

to be relied upon ? . 


GUILLAUME DE 


some account of Who 


work, De Ducibus 





mannoruin, 


f Guillielmus Gemiticensis was a n of the f 


Benedictine abbey of Jumieges, or G it m, in Nor- 
mandy. Ilis work is partly abridged from the previous 
history of Dudo, De Moribus et Actis primorum Norman 


norum Ducum n the statements of 
various inform 
self knew and 
Guillielmus Calculus. 


; partly a compilation fror 
ants; and partly a recor 1 of " vh ut he hir 
had witnessed. He is s« ti tvled 
According to Palen ive ( Hist. of 






No mandy and England, li. 908, 909), Guill us ( 
culus is our only, or almost our only guide rt history 
of the three Dukes ¢ is Besmaney, See ird-le-Bon, Richard 
the Third, and Robert-le-Magnifi ee 
ywieror. Guizot also, in prefacing the version of Guilliel 
mus de Jumiéges published under his auspices, strenu- 
ously vindicates the old Chronicler, wh it appears, 
has been too sharply censured for recording the cou 
reports and legends of his day.j 

‘IpsA SILENTIA TERRENT,” QuoTED By Lorp 
GRENVILLE. - In the debate upon th: “Five Acts” 
of 1819, Lord Grenville, who had almost retired 


supported the ministry. 
ing of the quiet and regularity of the Lancashire 
workmen in their public meetings and drillings | 
la pass ive ii which th > words 


from pu lic life Speake 





moonli rit, he quote 


“ipsa s ilentia terrent” occurred One who was 
present told me that the effect was striking, but 
that the author of the lines was not known. ‘They 


} 
d to be by 


were suppo some modern Latin poet 

Can any of your correspondents refer me to a 
report of the speech, or give the quotation ? 

W. J. 

The passage, “Ipsa silentia terrent,” from Virgil, 


neid, ii, 755, was quoted by Marquis Wellesley on the 


debate of the Marquis of Lansdowne’s motion on the 
State of the Country, Nov. 30, 1819. Lord Grenville’s 
celebrated speech, on the same day, was published by 


Mr. Murray, and reprinted in the Parl entary Debates, 
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xli. 448. The quotation occurs at col. 435 of the latter 


work. ] 

Guoster, Grovucrster, GLocester. — Shak- 
speare and the existing post-office authorities 
write Gloster ; the title of the late princess was, [ 
believe, Duchess of Gloucester; and The Times 
on the 11th October, uses the form Glocester. 
For which of these three spellings can the best 
authority be claimed, and is not the last Glocester 
quite modern ? JN. 

[The most eminent historians and writers connected 
with this county are surely the best authorities, and we 
find they invariably spell the word Gloucester. We need 
only mention Sir Robert Atkyns, Rudder, Bigland, Lysons, 
and Fosbroke. The Times for many years has omitted 
the u, for which it has certainly one authority, an old 
Gazetteer edited by Stephen Whatley, in 3 vols, 1750-1. 
Colloquially, it is always abbreviated, vulgd Glo’ster. 
A well-informed literary antiquary, who for more than 
half a century has been connected with this county, once 
remarked to us, “ I never see it Glocester, but it raises my 
bile, my choler, my ire! ”] 


Sir Lewis Dives, wis ImpRIsONMENT AND 
Escare.— Howell writes to him “ in the Tower,” 
in the years 1645 (Feb. 3) and 1646 (Feb. 16). 

Bayley (History of the Tower, ii. 603), says he 
was committed there in 1647. 

Evelyn heard him, on Sept. 6, 1651, at Paris, 
relate the particulars of his escape “ from White- 
hall.” 

Lewis's Topograph. Dict. (art. Bkomuam,) says : 
“When about to be executed, after the King’s 
death, he threw himself from a great height into 
the Thames, and escaped by swimming.” 

[N.B. Lewis calls him “ Dyne”; and Lysons, 
in his Bedfordshire, “ Dyve.”] 

Can anybody give me the real date of his im- 
prisonment, and the real date and place of his 
escape? Any account of his trial and sentence, 
or, generally, any information about him? Was 
he buried at Bromham, Beds? If so, has he any, 
and what epitaph there? His name is not to be 
found in any biographical dictionary. 

Who were “Sir J. St.” and “ Sir H. V.,” who 
appear, by Howell's letter of Feb. 15, 1646, to 
have been confined with him ? 

Harry Leroy Temrte. 

[Some interesting biographical Memoirs of Sir Lewis 
Dyve, with the well-known initials J. G. N., are printed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xcix. part ii. pp. 20, 
124, 202, 321. Sir Lewis died on the 17th April, 1669, 
and ./ buried in the church of Combe Hay in Somerset- 
shire. 


Srrk Joun Dvupprestoxe, Bart. —Can any 
Bristol correspondent of “N. & Q.” oblige me 
with particulars of Sir John Duddlestone, Bart., 
who rose from a very humble position to rank and 
influence, but lost all his wealth in November, 
1704, and died in poverty? Sir Bernard Burke 
introduces his case in Victssitudes of Families, 2nd 
Series, pp. 213-217, and makes mention of his 
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ee caaie ; 
| visit to “ Queen Anne” in London; adding, that 


| 





“from this day [on which he was created a knight 
by her majesty] the fortunes of Sir John went on 
increasing till he had amassed a very considerable 
sum, and had a baronetcy conferred on him in 
1691-2.” But here there must be an error, which 
should be rectified in the next edition of Sir 
Bernard's highly interesting publication ; inasmuch 


| as Queen Anne did not ascend the throne until 1702, 


Is anything known of the descendants (if any) of 
the second Sir John Duddlestone, Bart., of Bris. 
tol ? Apnea. 


[Sir John Duddlestone was created a baronet on 11th 
Jan. 1691-2; and we suspect this story has no foundation 
in fact. It first appeared in Corry and Evans's History 
of Bristol, ii. 314, “copied from an old Bristol news- 
paper.” It subsequently re-appeared in the Percy Anec- 
dotes, Burke’s Patrician, and his E-rtinct Baronetage. A 
correspondent in our 2"¢ S. x. 268, states, that the story 
was completely exploded in a letter which appeared in 
Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, at the time of the death 
of Mrs, Corbett, Sir John’s great grand-daughter. This 
letter has baffled our researches. The death of Mrs. Cor- 
bett is announced in the Journal of Oct. 26, 1822, not 
1824, as there stated. ] 


Anonymous. — Who are the authors of the fol- 
lowing works ? — 

1, Armata: a Fragment. John Murray. 

[By Lord Erskine. } 

2. A Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mys- 
teries. Amsterdam, N. D. 

[ By T. Taylor, published in 1790.] 

3. Memoirs of Planetes, or a Sketch of the Laws and 
Manners of Makar. By Phileleutherus Devoniensis. 
London. 1795. 

[By Thomas Northmore ? } 

4. Chrysal; or the Adventures of a Guinea. 
Adept. 

[ By Charles Johnstone. See “N.& Q.” 24 §S. v. 361.1 
DeEFnIAL. 

Quvotation.— Where is the following line to 
be found ? 

“ But I am weaker than a woman’s tear.” 
Apert Howarp. 
[Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Sc. 1, line 9.] 


1817. 


By an 


“ Munporum Expricatio.” —I have a work 
bearing the above title, with the addition of — 
“Wherein are couched the Mysteries of the External, 
Internal, and Eternal Worlds; also the Explanation of 
an Hieroglyphical Figure. A Sacred Poem by &. P. 
Armig., 1663.” 
Can any of your readers tell me who this S. P. 
was, and give me any information about him ? 
H. G. Vinten. 


i author of this rare work, first published in 1661, 
is Samuel Pordage, son of Dr. John Pordage, Rector of 
Bradfield, in Berkshire. Samuel Pordage was a member 
of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn; and in addition to the 
above-mentioned work, was the author of Poems on 
Several Occasions, 12mo, 1660; Troades, a Tragedie, writ- 
ten in Latine, by L. A. Seneca, translated into English, 
1660; Herod and Mariamne, 4to, 1673, acted at the 
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Duke’s Theatre; Siege of Babylon, 4to, 1678, founded on 
the Romance of Cassandra. Dryden, in his Absalom and 
Achitophel, alludes to Pordage under the name of Mephi- 
bosheth : — 


“Some in my speedy pace I must outrun, 
As lame Mephibosheth, the Wizard's son.” 


Pordage had written Azaria and Hushai, 1682, to answer 
Absalom and Achitophel; also The Medal Reversed, Ato, 
1682. See Dryden’s Works, by Scott, ed. 1821, ix. 372, 
and “N. & Q.” 1* 8S, x. 474.] 


Esquire or THe Kine's Bopy. — Information 
js requested as to the ordinary business and duties 
of “an Esquire of the King’s body ” in the days 
of James I. S. M.S. 


[Esquires of the King’s Body were very confidential 
oficers, and were near the royal person both by day and 
night. The office is alluded toby Shakspeare, who makes Sir 
John Falstat¥ pun upon the word knight: “When thou art 
king,” says Sir John to the Prince of Wales, “ let not us, 
that are Squires of the WVight’s body, be called thieves of 
the day’s beauty [booty}.” Pegge, in his Curialia, has 
an interesting paper on this obsolete office, and considers 
that““the Esquires of the Body, were an appendage to 
the king as being a knight; and as every knight had 
anciently two esquires attending him in an intimate 
degree, sothe king might very well be intitled at least 
to four, which was no more than was claimed by every 
peer, while a knight-bachelor had but two.” At the 
coronation of James II. the esquires were reduced to two, 
and at the death of William III. the office expired. ] 





Replies. 
THE LIBURNI. 
(2™ §. xi. 328, 396, 457, 497, 520.) 

Can any of your correspondents direct me to 
any ancient author who has described the Liburni 
(or Croats) as remarkable for their contempt of 
death? A more intelligible reason for this com- 
parison — deliberata morte ferocior sevis Liburnis 
—will be found in the extract given below. The 
proud Cleopatra displayed greater intrepidity than 
the Liburni, although their unbending spirit pre- 
ferred death to the ignominy of captivity, inas- 
much as when her arm was arrested by the Roman 
Proculeius from transfixing herself with the sword, 
she deliberately employed the deadly venom of an 
asp to terminate her existence. The Liburnian 
catastrophe occurred in 720 a.v.c., the suicide of 
Cleopatra in 724, In this very year, n.c. 29, Oc- 
tavius returned to Rome, and celebrated a series 
of triumphs which continued three days. The 
first was for his successes over the Pannonians, 
Dalmatians, Liburni, and others; the second for 
his naval victory at Actium; and the third for 
the conquest of Egypt and Cleopatra, Is it not 
highly probable that the determined suicidal mas- 
sacre of the “svi Liburni” presented itself to 
the mind of the poet whilst commemorating the 
suicide of Cleopatra, since both incidents oc- 
curred within so short a period of each other, 
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and were celebrated in the very same series of 
triumphs? Viewed in this light the mention of 
the Liburni in connection with Cleopatra is much 
more natural than if it arose from a mere pro- 
verbial character of these people for ferocity, which 
was common to them with many others. Could 
Horace, who always availed himself of every op- 
portunity of panegyrising his imperial patron, 
have neglected that afforded by this Epinician 
Ode of recording his hero's victories over the 
Liburni as well as the Egyptians ? 


“Salassi et Taurisci, Liburnique et Japudes quum jam 
ante in Romanos haud mediocriter injurii fuissent .. . . 
tum aperte propter Cesaris absentiam rebellaverant. 

“ His actis, aliisque ad alios populos subigendos missis, 
Japydas* ipse bello petiit: quorum eos, qui citra montes 
haud procul a mari habitabant, non omnino difficulter in 
suam potestatem redegit: qui vero montes et ultra eos 
incolebant, eos non sine maximo labore perdomuit. . Hi 
Metulo, maxima sua urbe, occupata, Romanos oppug- 
nantes multoties repulerunt, machinas multas combusse- 
runt, Cxsarem ipsum (Octavium) a lignea turri quadam, 
murum conscendere conatum, graviter sauciaverunt : 
tandem quum nihilominus propositum urgeret, copiasque 
alias evocaret, simulantes se pacem facturos, presidium 
in arcem acceptum noctu interfecerunt, edes suas incen- 
derunt, seipsos ac quidam etiam uxores et liberos simul, 
occiderunt; ita ut nibil praede inde ad Cesarem redierit, 
quum captivi etiam paulo post necem sibi ipsis conscive- 
rint.”— Dion Cassius, 1592, p. 471 

The following very slight alteration in the last 
stanza of Mr. Martin's beautiful translation of this 
ode, would render the passage in accordance with 
the reading proposed above : — 

“ Embracing death with savage calm, more fell 

Than fierce Liburnia’s heroic sons, she dies, 

Queen to the last, nor deigns in humbled guise 

A triumph’s haughty pageantry to swell.” 
Brsriotnecar. CueTuam. 





THE BURIAL-PLACE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(2™' S. xii. 145, 192, 279.) 


An important letter on this subject appears in 
to-day’s Stamford Mercury : — 

“ Was Oliver Cromwell Buried at Northborough ? 
“To the EDITOR of the MERCURY. 

“ Sir,—In an interesting article published in Chambers’ 
Journal for Feb. 23d, 1856, on the subject of Cromwell’s 
burial place, is a statement to which it seems desirable 
to recall public attention through the medium of your 
widely circulated journal, in the hope of evoking any 
illustrative tradition or information which may remain 
in the locality about to be alluded to. After repeating 
the story of the historian Oldmixon, that Cromwell’s 
body, wrapped in lead, was sunk in the deepest part 
of the Thames, ‘ two of his near relations, with some 


| trusty soldiers undertaking to do it,’ and the contradic- 


| 
| 


tory report of the son of Barkstead, the regicide, that he 
attended the corpse from Whitehall to Naseby where he 
saw it deposited in a deep grave in the battle-field there, 





* « Liburnia contained two sorts of people, Japodes and 
Liburni,”— Cellarius, 
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the author proceeds as follows: — * There being a local 
tradition at Naseby that Cromwell was buried in the 
battle-field, the Rev. W. Marshall, late rector of that 
place, asked Mr. Oliver Cromwell, of Cheshunt, great 
grandson of Henry Cromwell, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and last male descendant of the Protector, who died in 
1821, if he knew anything of the matter. Mr. Crom- 
well, in reply, stated that his mother, who lived to the 
advanced age of 103 years, knew, when young, Richard 
eldest son of the Protector; and she was told by a ser- 
vant of his that he (the servant) recollected the body 
of the Protector passing through Cheshunt at night, on 
its way to a place of interment; and that he, then a 
lad, went on with the post-horses that drew the hearse 
as far as Huntingdon, whence he was sent back with 
the horses, but he believed the hearse was taken further on.’ 
As Richard Cromwell resided at Cheshunt until his death 
in 1712, and Mr. Marshall's informant was the repre- 
sentative of the Protector, and therefore we may assume 
cognizant of all the family records or traditions, it 
would appear that though nothing definite on this par- 
ticular subject had been thus preserved, yet by repeating 
his mother’s report, without qualification, when asked 
his opinion, he not only so far adopted it, but conse- 
quently expressed his disbelief in the burial either at 
Naseby field, or under the gallows at Tyburn, or in the 
Thames by ‘two of his near relations.’ All motives for 
concealment or misdirection having long since passed 
away the very imperfection of the story, when told by 
one probably conscious of being popularly considered as 
the depositary of the secret, adds to the credibility of 
the narrator. As to the story itself, it is evidently un- 
connected with any theory, object, or purpose. The 
serving man simply related his service and observation 
to one whose unusual longevity enabled her to transmit 
the memory of them to our own time, concluding with a 
natural expression of opinion, where an impostor, pro- 
fessing a knowledge of Cromwell's burial-place, would 
have contrived ‘ the operative part’ of his fabrication. 
In concluding the article to which I have alluded, the 
author observes, ‘Where history is utterly dark, and 
dim tradition affords but a feeble and doubtful light, we 
may de‘erentially hazard a conjecture that Cromwel!, on 
his death-bed, foreseeing the Restoration would sooner 
or later take place, wished his remains to be preserved 
from desecration is natural enough; but the romantic 
idea of being buried in the field of Naseby is certainly 
very unlike the character of the man. Nor is it probable 
that an ambitious desire to be interred in Westminster 
Abbey formed any part of his dying thoughts; but he 
may have expressed a wish, in the scriptural language 
he loved so well, to be “ gathered to his fathers,” and con- 
sequently his remains may have been taken to his family 
burying place at Huntingdon. This conjecture is not 
altogether incompatible with Barkstead’s statement, 
Those who took the body as far as Huntingdon and there 
buried it, may, to preserve the secret and mislead inimical 
inquirers, have agreed to state that it was taken on to 
Naseby. The tradition among the immediate descendants 
of Cromwell has ever been that he was buried in a field 
on his paternal estate at Huntingdon; and it is a curious 
and suggestive circumstance in connexion with this sub- 
ject that the burial place of Elizabeth, wife of the Pro- 
tector, is also unknown, though she survived her husband 
for seven years. She died in the house of Mr. Claypole, 
at Northborough, Northamptonshire. Some writers as- 
sert that she was buried in the chancel of Northborough 
church; others at Wicken, in Cambridgeshire; while, 
again, others state that her remains were temporarily 
deposited at Northborough, and subsequently removed 
to some place unknown. But as neither monumental 
inscription nor parish register records her place of se- 
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pulture, we may reasonably conjecture that she was pri- 
vately interred beside the remains of her husband; and 
though we are ignorant of the exact spot, we may con- 
clude that his body was not subjected to the indignities 
intended for it by Charles II. and the Parliament of the 
Restor ation,’ 

“Concurring entirely in these sentiments regarding 
Cromwell’s presumed choice of a resting place after ‘ life's 
fitful fever’ had passed, and the misdirected malignity 
of those who had intended even to have desecrated his 
grave, | must demur nevertheless to the deduction that 
*he may have been taken to his family burying place at 
Huntingdon;’ and, likewise, until supported by some 
show of proof to the tradition among the immediate 
descendants of Cromwell that ‘he was buried in a field 
on his paternal estate at Huntingdon.’ I am persuaded 
that not only is the statement made by the younger Pro- 
tector’s servant literally true in every particular, but that 
also to be ‘taken further on’ was the most natural and 
probable feeling of Cromwell's dying heart. For there, 
twenty-five miles beyond Huntingdon, he would be 
brought to Northborough, the home of that favourite 
child who had just betore been taken from him; and 
where his widow retired to die, and probably now also 
rests. Many years ago, with a view of testing this 
opinion, I caused inquiries to be made at Northborough, 
the result of which | cannot now accurately report; but 
the recollection of an uninscribed altar tom) in the church, 
the imperfection of the parish register in a material part, 
and a tradition derived, I think, from the Claypole family, 
that Cromwell was buried in the church, induce me to 
hope that some evidence may still be obtained at or 
about Northborough. However fragmentary such in- 
formation may be, I earnestly hope that this communi- 
cation may be the means of bringing it before the public; 
for not only must oral traditions become in the course of 
time more obscure, but from their special liability, at the 
present day, to be affected by books and other extrins 
sources of information, of very imperfect significance. 

* But whatever may be the result, in the uncertainty 
which from its very nature must ever attach to the sub- 
ject, itis good for the heart to believe that in the last 
hour, when the glories of Naseby, the pomps of West- 
minster, and all victorious welcomes but that of * Well 
lone, good and faithful servant,’ were passing away like 
mists before the rising sun, that then his great heart, 
true to the last in its parental affection, lingered with 
the memory of her whose death ‘had entered into his 
soul,’ and that he willed to sleep his last sleep among the 
familiar scenes of his youth, if not to awake, by her side, 
on the joyful morning of the resurrection. 

“ Yours, 
“J. R.W.” 
K. P. D.E 


Oct. 18, 1861. 





SALTONSTALL FAMILY. 
(2™ S. xi. 409, 434, 513; xii. 354.) 


Mr. Henry W. S. Tartor must pardon my 
repeating that Governor Winthrop and “ the 
principal undertakers for the plantation of the 
Massachusetts Bay,” including “ Sir Richard Sal- 
tonstall, Knieht, three of his sons and two daugh- 
ters,” embarked for New England in 1630, and 
not in April, 1629, as Mr. Tayxor infers from 
Prince’s New England Chronology. 

In the first place, a list of the names of these 
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«principal undertakers that are themselves gone 
over with their wives and children” is printed in 
the Calendar of Colonial State Papers (p. 112), 
which differs considerably from that abstracted 
by Mr. Taytor; and althor.gh the original is 
without a date, the paper immediately preceding 
it, and described as a “ Narrative [addressed to 
Sec. Coke ?] concerning the Settlement of New 
England,” has a date which, I think, fixes also con- 
clusively the same date to both documents. 

But besides this, if we turn to the Charter of 
the Massachusetts Company of 4 March, 1629 
(Colonial State Papers, vol. v. No. 6), we shall 
find that Winthrop was not Governor at that 
time, but that Mathew Cradock was then con- 
stituted “the first and present Governor” of the 
Company, and Thomas Goffe, Deputy Governor, 
Sir Richard Saltonstall and seventeen others 
being appointed assistants. 

A court of this company was soon after holden 
at London, that is on 30 April, 1629, when a form 
of government was settled for the new colony, 
and John Endecott was elected Governor for one 
year, or until the Court should appoint another. 
This act for settling the government is in Hazard 
Coll. i. 268—271. 

Holmes, in his American Annals, adds, that in 
the following month “ several persons of consider- 
able importance in the English nation” enlisted 
among the adventurers, and resolved to remove 
to Massachusetts; that “an agreement was ac- 
cordingly made at Cambridge, in England, be- 
tween Sir Richard Saltonstall, Thos. Dudley, 
Isaac Johnson, John Winthrop, and a few others,” 
that “they would be ready the ensuing March” 
(that is in 1630) “with their persons and fumilies, 


toembark for New England, for the purpose of 


settling in the country,” on condition that the go- 
vernment and the patent of the plantation should 
be transferred from London to Massachusetts. 

“An order was drawn up for that purpose, in pursu- 
ance of which a court was holden on 29 Aug. 1629, for a 
new election of officers, who would be willing to remove 
with their families, and John Winthrop was chosen 
Governor, John Humphrey, Deputy-Governor, and Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, Isaac Johnson, Thos. Dudley, and 
others were chosen assistants.” 

I have taken thus much from the 1829 Cam- 
bridge edition of Holmes’ Annals, i. 195-197, his 
authorities being Hubbard, N. Eng. c. 22; Prince, 
262-267; and Chalmers, b. i. 150, 151. Au- 
thorities who give so complete an account of 
these transactions must, I think, establish the 


accuracy of the date of 1650 for the departure of 


these “persons of considerable importance” for 
Massachusetts. Were there, however, a link 
wanting in the chain, an extract from “ The true 
Coppie of the Agreement made at Cambridge, 
Aug. 26, 1629,” which is taken by Holmes from 
Hutchinson, Cull. 25, 26, would, I think, supply it. 
Winthrop, Saltonstall, and the others agree that, 
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“We will so really endeavour the execution of this 
worke, as by God's assistance we will be ready in our 
persons and with such of our severall familyes as are 
to go with us — to embarke for the said plantation by the 


Jirst of March next—to passe the seas (under Go's 


protection) to inhabite and continue in New Engtand. 
Provided always, that before the last of September next, 
the whole government, together with the patent for the 
said plantation, be first legally transferred, &c.” 

I must apologize for having so trespassed upon 
the pages of “N. & Q,” though [ think it a 
subject of no little interest to establish the cor- 
rect date of so important an event as the one in 
question. I would, therefore, ask Mr. Taytor 
whether he has not inadvertently made some 
mistake in his reference; because I think that 
all the dates mentioned by him, except the Char- 
ter, allude to the year 1630, and not 1629, Hazard, 
Coll. i. 305, having printed the letter of the Go- 
vernor and Company to their brethren of the 
Church of England, quoted by Mr. Tayior as 
dated on board the Arbella at Yarmouth, April 7, 
1630. 

While on the subject of the Saltonstall Family, 
“one of his descendants” may perhaps like to 
know that there are two letters in the State 
Paper Office to Sec. Walsyngham from Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, as Governor of the Company of the 
Merchant Adventurers, in reference to a com- 
plaint of the clothiers. They are in the Series of 
Domestic Elizabeth, and are dated 12 Feb. 1587 
and 19 Dec. 1589. W. Noér Sainspury. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have been 
favoured with the sight of a fac-simile of a letter 
from Gov. Winthrop to his wife; the original is 
in the possession of the Hon. Robert Winthrop, 
President of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The first lines are as follows: “ And now (my 
sweet soule) I must once again take my last fare- 
well of thee in Old England.” The letter is dated 
“From aboard the Arbella rydinge at the Cowes, 
March 28, 1630;” and is printed in Winthrop's 
Journal, i. 368-9, Appendix A, 4i. Mr. Palfrey, 
in his admirable History of New England (i. 312), 
says that the departure of Winthrop’s Company 
was on the 7th April, 1630. 





CHAUCER’S “ TABARD INN” AND FIRE OF 
SOUTHWARK, 1676. 
(2"¢ S. xii. 325.) 

The best authority for the great fire in South- 
wark, which happened in 1676, ten years after 
the fire of London, is an Act of Parliament, 29 
Charles II. ec. 4, for establishing a court of ju- 
dicature to settle disputes between landlords and 
tenants, and owners of adjoining houses and build- 
ings in consequence of such fire. 

The following account of the fire is from the 
London Gazette, 29 May, 1676: — 
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“London, May 27th. 
“ Yesterday, about four o'clock, broke out a most la- 
mentable fire in the Borough of Southwark, and con- 
tinued with much violence all that day and part of the 


night following; notwithstanding all the care and en- | 


deaveurs that were used by his Grace the Duke of Mon- 


mouth, the Earl of Craven, and the Lord Mayor to quench | 


the same, as well by blowing up of houses as other ways. 
His Majesty, accompanied by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, in a tender sense of the calamity, being 
pleased himself to go down to the bridge in his barge to 


give such orders as his Majesty found fit for putting a | 
stop to it, which, through the mercy of God, was firally 


effected after that about 600 houses had been burnt or 
blown up.” 

This fire, like that of London ten years pre- 
vious, was attributed to the Roman Catholics. The 
Rev. John Ward, in his Diary, written a few 
years afterwards, has this passage : — 

“Grover and his Irish ruffians burnt Southwark, and 
had 1000 pounds for their pains, said the narrative of 
Bedloe. Gifford, a Jesuit, had the management of the 
fire. The 26th of May was the dismal fire of Southwark. 
The fire began at one Mr. Welsh’s, an oilman, near St. 
Margaret’s Hill, betwixt the George and Talbot Inns, as 
Bedloe in his narrative relates.”— Diary of Rev. John 
Ward, 8vo, 1839, p. 155. 

All the newspapers have represented the recent 
calamitous fire in Tooley Street as the most cala- 


mitous that has occurred in London since the | 
fire of 1666, and so it may be in point of pecuniary | 


value of property destroyed ; but this fire of 1676 
was far larger in extent of devastation, as it de- 
stroyed all the west side of the borough, from St. 


Margaret's Hill (including the Town Hall) as far | 


as London Bridge, and all the east side from St. 
Margaret's Hill to St. Thomas’s Hospital, where 
it was stopped by the solid building of the hospi- 
tal; as is recorded on a tablet over the entrance 
to the Court Room from the staircase : — 


“Laus Deo 
“Upon the 26th of May, 1676, and in the 28th year of 
our Sovereign Lord King Charles the Second, about 
three of the clock in the morning, over against St. Mar- 
garet’s Hill, in the Borough of Southwark, there hap- 
pened a most dreadful and lamentable fire, which before 
ten o'clock at night consumed about five hundred houses. 
But in the midst of judgment God remembered mercy, 
and by his goodness in considering the poor and dis- 
tressed, put a stop to the fire at this house, after it had 
been touched several times therewith; by which, in all 
probability, all this side of the Borough was preserved, 
This tablet is here put that whoso readeth it may give 
thanks to the Almighty God, to whom alone is due the 
honour and the praise. — Amen.” 


As the fire broke out between the “ George” 
and the “ Talbot,” which adjoin each other, there 
cannot be a doubt that both inns were destroyed. 

The Records of the Court of Judicature show 


that the George was burnt, but there is no men- | 


tion of the “'l'abard,” as there does not appear to 
have been any difference or dispute about that 
property. 

Mr. Saunders, in his interesting paper on “ The 
Tabard” in Knight's London, vol. i. p. 57, says 


| that part of “the Tabard,” and that “the Pilgrims 
Hall” is still existing. J.T. may judge for him. 
self by personal inspection, but I think there is 
no part of the now existing building of a date 
earlier than 1676. ‘The fire-places which Mr, 
Saunders mentions, in two of the corners of the 
room, are not, I think, earlier than the time of 
Charles II. or James II.; and it appears to me 
that the whole of the supposed Pilgrims’ Hall was 
built after the fire. 

Iam indebted to Mr. J. G. Nicnots, F.S.A,, 
| for the references to the London Gazette, and 
| Ward's Journal ; and I shall be glad of any refer- 
| ences to other notices of the great fire of South- 
| wark. Geo. R. Corner. 
| 





BURYING IN LINEN. 
(2™ S. xii. 278, 317.) 

The first act “for burying in woollen only” was 
18 Car. IL. c. 4 (1666), which was repealed by 30 
Car. II. c. 3 (1677), the preamble stating that the 
former act 
— “was intended for lessening the importation of linnen 
from beyond the seas, and for the encouragement of the 
woollen and paper manufactures of this kingdom, had 
the same been observed, but in respect there was not a 
sufficient remedy thereby given for the discovering and 
prosecution of offences against the said act,” 
it repealed the former act, and enacted that no 
corpse should be buried in any other material 
than a manufacture of sheep's wool, under pe- 
nalty of five pounds, and also that affidavit should 
be made within eight days after burial, that the 
| person so buried 
| —“ was not put in, wrapped or wound up, or buried, in 
| any shirt, shift, sheet, or shroud made or mingled with 


flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold or silver, or other than what 
is made of sheep’s wool only, nor in any coffin lined or 
faced with any cloth, stuff, or any other thing whatso- 
ever made or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, 
or silver, or other material, than what is made of sheep’s 
wool only.” 
And in default of such affidavit being made the 
goods and chattels of the deceased, or of the party 
| neglecting to furnish the affidavit, were subject 
to a penalty of five pounds, leviable by distress. 
This act was amended by 32 Car. II. c. 1 (1680), 
intituled “ An Additional Act for burying in 
Woollen.” 

The law thus stood, and these stringent pro- 
visions were in force, until 1814, when an act was 
passed (54 Geo. III. c. 108) repealing both of 
those acts, and indemnifying parties against pe- 
nalties for offences committed thereunder. 

I believe the preceding will be found to com- 
prise all the enactments relating to burying in 
woollen, Georcs Pavt. 


I have before me a copy of the parish register 
of Shipborne, Kent, in which it is noted that 
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several members of my family have been there 
buried in linen, and the penalty in each case 
paid. It was given to the poor. The act directs 
cne moiety of the forfeiture to be for the poor 
and the other for the informer. 

The 54 Geo. IIT. c. 108 repeals both the statutes 
making it penal to bury in any material other than 
made of sheep's wool only. Henry M. Vane. 





The following entry appears in the church- 
wardens’ books of the parish of Pulham St. Mary 
Magdalen, Norfolk :— 

“1689, March 10°. It p¢ Susan Newman to make afti- 
davet for brother Willm Newman's buriell in woollen 

O01. . 00s. . 6d.” 

My father tells me that he remembers being 
present at the burial of his grandmother, Mary 
Rayson, which took place at Moulton St. Michael, 
Norfolk, Sept. 4th, 1799, and that immediately 
after the conclusion of the burial service at the 
grave, the parish clerk called out, “ Who makes 
afidavit?” on which a woman named Susan 
Youngman made oath that the body was wrapped 
in woollen. About two years ago I saw the form 
of the oath in a book lying in the vestry of the 
parish church of Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

GerorGe Rayson. 

Pulham. 





The acts requiring the burying in wool only 
were repealed by 54 Geo. III. c. 108, passed a.p. 
1814. The acts had long fallen into desuetude. 
The parish chest of the parish church of Leo- 
minster contains a large heap of certificates, many 
of which are printed, and inscribed with various 
grotesque funereal devices. It is a curious coin- 
cidence, that the last certificate is that made on 
the burial of a vicar, who died 1763, after an in- 
cumbency exceeding forty years. 

A specimen of these certificates shall be for- 
warded, if wished for, to your correspondent on 
his application to the Vicar or LEOMINSTER. 





USE OF LATIN IN PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
(24 S. xii. 327.) 

In the session of Parliament which commenced 
in January, 1731, petitions were presented to the 
Commons from the magistracy of the North and 
East Ridings of Yorkshire, complaining “that the 
obliging grand-jurymen at the sessions of the 
peace to make their presentments in a language 
which few of them understood ; and the suffering 
in any of the proceedings of the courts of justice, 
or in any of the transactions of the law, whereby 
the person or property of the subject may be 
affected, the use of a language not intelligible, 
and of a character not legible but by the learned 
in the law, were great occasions of the delay of 
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| 
| justice, and gave room to most dangerous frauds.” 


The ancient practice of using a corrupt Latin for 
written pleadings had been abolished, with many 
other legal abuses, in the time of the Common- 
wealth. 

When the Restoration gave back the monarchy, 
with much of its inherent good, and a consider- 
able portion of its trappings of evil, it was held 
wise and reverential to restore the old law lan- 
guage. During five reigns the people had borne 
this mischievous absurdity. Lord Chancellor 
King, the son of an Exeter grocer—one of “the 
people "—saw the necessity of attending to the 
prayer of the Yorkshire petitions. He directed a 
Bill to be introduced in the House of Commons 
to enact —“ That all proceedings in courts of jus- 
tice shall be in the English language.” The Bill 
was passed, after some opposition, such as is 
always at hand to resist what is dreaded as “in- 
novation.” In the House of Lords, the judges, 
speaking through the Lord Chief Justice, were 
decidedly against the change — difficulties would 
arise in translating the law out of Latin into Eng- 
lish ; law suits would be multiplied in regard to 
the interpretation of English words. The Duke 
of Argyle contended that our prayers were in our 
native tongue that they might be intelligible, and 
why should not the laws wherein our lives and 
properties are concerned. ‘The complaint came 
from “the people,” from magistrates, and jury- 
men. ‘There never was a period in our history, 
even in the darkest times, in which the remon- 
strances of the middle classes against prescriptive 
abuses were not faithfully seconded by some of an 
aristocracy that did not stand, as a caste, apart 
from “the people.” The Bill passed; and the 
Lords added a clause to provide that records and 
other documents should be written in a plain 
legible hand, such as that in which Acts of Parlia- 
ment are engrossed. The tenacity with which 
some minds, even of a high order, cling to custom 
and precedent, is shown in the lament of Black- 
stone that the old law Latin was disused. Lord 
Campbell adds : — 

“T have heard the late Lord Ellenborough, from the 
bench, regret the change, on the ground that it has had 
the tendency to make attorneys illiterate.” — C. Knight's 
Pop. Hist, of England, vol. vi. p. 65, 1869. Ls 





Previous to the reign of Edward IIL, all public 
documents were written in Norman-French, but 
by the statute 36 of that king, cap. 15, it was 
enacted that all law proceedings should be con- 
ducted in the English tongue, but be entered and 
enrolled in Latin; which was observed until the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, when it was enacted 
that the English language should alone be used in 
the public records. This innovation was not ob- 
served after the Restoration of Charles II., and 








Latin continued to be used down to the time of 


George II., in the fourth year of whose reign, 
a statute was passed that all law proceedings 
should from that date be done into English. 
was done, as the preamble of the statute sets 
forth, “that the common people might have know- 
ledge and understanding of what was alleged or 
done for and against them in the process and 
pleadings, the judgement and entries in a cause.” 
I do not know of any “act or edict of Parlia- 
ment especially prohibiting the use of Latin in 
parish-registers,” and should doubt if such an act 
was at any time passed. 
Guildford. 


THE RUTHERFORD FAMILY. 
(24 §, x. 18, 55, 178.) 
MAIN BRANCH. 

From Hugo in 1215, to Richard in 1499, there 
were eleven generations, Reverting to James, 
the ninth in succession, he left a second son, 
Thomas, and a daughter, Christian, married to 
Sir R. Ker of Cessford. ‘Thomas had a son, 
Richard, of Edgerston, in whom terminated this 
branch. 

The descendants of Richard of the seventh ge- 
neration were, besides the eldest son whos2 line 
failed, two other sons, John of Chatto, 1424, and 
Nicol, ancestor of Hundalie. John’s sons were 
continued by the male line in six generations to 
John of Hunthill, whose three sons were Lords 


last dying in 1724. The 2nd Lord, who died in 
1668, left a daughter, Margaret, who was mar- 
ried to James Durham; their descendant General 
Durham (born 1754, died about the year 1840) 
claimed the title. y 

We now turn to Andrew, called of Hunthill, 
1529, the grandson of the first of Chatto. His 
younger son was William of Quarryholes, mar- 
ried to Isabel, daughter of James Stewart of 
Traquhair ; he left a son, Andrew, who was the 
Ist Lord Rutherford, and a daughter, Christian, 
married to Robert Durie of Grange. The family 
of Durie ended in John Anderson, who voted at 
the peers’ election in 1783. 

John, commonly called the Cock of Hunthill, 
fourth in descent from John of Chatto, had three 
sons ; the eldest, Thomas, was grandfather of the 
2nd Lord Rutherford; his younger sons were 
John of Bankend, and Richard of Littlehauch. 

A descendant of John of Bankend was a claim- 
ant of the title in 1835, but it was refused to him 
by the peers. 

The descendants of Richard are traced to Capt. 
John Rutherford, who voted at several peers’ 
elections as 5th Lord Rutherford. He was born 
in 1683, and, dying in 1745, was succeeded in his 
claims by his son Alexander, who voted on the 
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D. M. Stevens. 
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same occasions as 6th Lord; he died in 1766 
The 5th Lord left also a daughter, Margaret, why 
was married to Charles Scott, second son of the 
Ist Baronet of Ancrum. They left children, on 
of whom was married to the Rev. James Rose jy, 
1719; descendants of the latter are in existence. 

The above account of the main branch is taken 
chiefly from Douglas's Peerage. 

The collateral branches have been traced from 
various sources 

The descendants of John, the claimant as 5th 
Lord, have proofs of their line. L. Z. 





A LITTLE FOOLERY GOVERNING THE WHOLE 
WORLD. 
(2™ §. xii. 267.) 
The same anecdote is told in connection with 
the history of one of the greatest statesmen of 


| Holland, Coenraad van Benningen, at the period 


when, after having accomplished his academical 
studies in 1643, he was presented with the office 
of Secretary to the City of Amsterdam. The 


| young doctor-at-law, still fresh from the univer- 


sity, and afraid that his twenty-one years would 
not be able to cope with the difficulties of the 
post, was on the point of declining the unsus- 
pected honour, when his grandmother interposed 
her authority, and said, “ Now don’t make a foul 
of thyself, Koen, for thou wouldst hardly believe 


| what little wisdom the world is governed with.” 
Rutherford successively, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, the | 


This Coenraad van Benningen was a most re- 
markable character. From his youth upward he 
had been of a desponding turn of mind, and his 
predilection for solitude and a speculative lif 
soon overcame him to such an extent that, in the 
year 1650, he of a sudden deserted his family, his 
office, and the town of his birth, to shut himself 
up in the village of Rhynsburg, near Leyden, in 
after time (not many years later) the residence c! 
the not less speculative Spinoza. There he often 
visited at the local baker's, Frans Joachimszoon 
Oudaar, with whose son, a poet, he soon formed a 
lasting friendship. In this baker's dwelling, to 
which the Rhynsburghers used to resort for reli- 
gious conversation and devotional exercises, Van 
Benningen became acquainted with Johan Har- 
tigvelt, a son to the Rotterdam burgomaster of 
that name, with Daniel de Breen and others, all! 
of them believers in the Millennium. In the midst 
of these friends he too used to hold forth, an’ 
point out to his hearers how they had to conform 
themselves to the “ Book,” as he called the Bible 
During his sojourn at Rhynsburg he even con- 
trived, by dint of strict abnegation, to live upon 
forty guilde ‘rs (nearly twelve. shillings less than 
four pounds) a- year. His family (perhaps hi 
grandmother) and friends in Amsterdam now, 
however, got the better of him, and in 1652 we 
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already see Van Benningen Dutch envoy to Chris- 
tina, Queen of Sweden. 

Once, in 1654, whilst he was treating in the 
same capacity with Charles Gustavus, the king of 
that identical dominion, his royal antagonist, being 
in a fiery mood, threatened the Duich with the 
closure of the Send. “ Your Majesty,” answered 
Van Benningen, “ will allow me to remark that, as 
[ left Amsterdam, I saw the keys of the Sond lying 
in the docks.” 

In 1666 we find him back in Paris as our resi- 
dent minister at the Court of Louis XIV., who 
respected him so much as to offer him an annuity 
of 100,000 rixdollars if he only would settle in 
France with his family. Van Benningen often 
was present in his Majesty's privy council, and 
Louis used to consult with him about the state of 
European affairs. Once, as the King was amused 
with one of his expressions, which mayhap was 
less French than correct, the Dutch envoy ex- 
cused hi:nself by replying, “Sire, I wanted to 
enrich your language !” 

In 1668, pending the transactions between De 
Witt and Temple, that resulted in the so-called 
Triple Alliance, Van Benningen, who knew the 
secret, allayed the fears cf the French courtiers 
as they were complaining about the difficulty of 
procuring money for carrying on the war, by say- 
ing, “ Pray recover yourselves, gentlemen, I have 
the peace for you in my pocket.” 

Van Benningen’s motto was “ Esse, non videri.” 
He died childless and childish in 1693. 

Joun H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


EARLY EASTERN COSTUME: HARRAN IN 
“ MESOPOTAMIA,” 
(2™4 S. xii. 347.) 

The dress of “ women of the East” must mainly 
depend on the particular country of which they 
are natives. ‘The residence of Rebekah was 
Harran, the city of Nahor, in Aram-Naharaim ; 
and the question is, Where was Aram-Naharaim ? 
In Gen. xxiv. 10, this Hebrew name, of which 
the literal meaning is Aram of the two rivers, is 
translated ** Mesopotamia” ; and is generally sup- 
posed to be the Mesopotamia between the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris; although, from the declaration 
of St. Stephen in Acts vii, 2, 4, it is manifest that 
Charran (Haran, or Harran,) was not “in Meso- 
potamia.” 

In my Origines Biblice, published in the year 
1834, I contended that Harran had been wrongly 
identified, and that it had to be sought for in the 
Vicinity of Damascus. But I was not at the time 
in a position to point out the pr cise locality. 
After the lapse of a quarter of a century, its site 
has been discovered in the Mesopotamia between 
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“* Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus” — the 
two rivers of Syria, Aram-Naharaim — bearing 
the identical name that it bore in the time of the 
patriarch Abraham. What makes this discovery 
of the true Harran of Scripture the more remark- 
able is, that the discoverer is quite unconscious 
of the treasure he has found for me! (See Mur- 
ray’s Handbook for Syria and Palestine, p. 497, 
and Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, p. 755.) 

Last year, on my way home from Mauritius, I 
had made arrangements for visiting Harran, but 
on my arrival in Egypt I found it impossible to 
travel in Syria, in consequence of the disturbances 
which had then just broken out. I am now about 
to carry my intention into effect. As I start on 
Monday morning next, the 11th inst., there is but 
little time to communicate with your corre- 
spondent W. L. R.; but he might perhaps be 
able to write to me by the post of Saturday (your 
day of publication) ; in which case I shall be 
happy to supply him with all the information in 
my power to give, either before my departure, or 
else from Harran itself, where I hope to find the 
well of water, without the city, at which Eliezer 
met the damsel Rebekah. 

Meanwhile, I would just state, as a general 
guide to your correspondent, thet Rebekah was 
not a native of any part of Mesopotamia, but was 
“of Damascus,” like her kinsman Abraham, 
known in the East as Ibrahim-esh-Shami (Abra- 
ham the Damascene), and like the steward of his 
house “ Eliezer of Damascus,” who is truly de- 
scribed by the patriarch (Gen. xv. 3) as “one 
born in his house,” which he could not have been 
were that “house” in Mesopotamia, as is gene- 
rally imagined. Cuaries Bexe. 

Bekesburne House, near Canterbury, 

6th November, 1861, 


Reticious Panics (2™ §S, xii. 225.) —I beg to 
record in “N, & Q.” a pamphlet in my posses- 
sion bearing upon the General Assembly's at- 
tempt to bring David Hume and Lord Kames 
under ecclesiastical pains and penalties. It is en- 
titled — 

“Infidelity a proper Subject of Censure. Wherein is 
Shown the indispensable Obligation that lies upon 
Church-rulers to Exercise the Discipline instituted by 
Christ, upon such arowed Infidels as have been solemn!y 
initiated Members of the Christian Church by Baptism ; 
and, if irreclaimable, to cast them out of the Christian 
Society.” 8vo, pp. 56. Glas.: Bryce 1756. 

This is an appeal to the ministry, most likely by 
one of themselves, against the doctrines contained 
in the writings of Hume,and Sopha or Kames. The 
author commences by remarking upon the novelty 
of infidel writings in Scotland, and the conse- 
quent imperious necessity of applying a prompt 
antidote, by bringing the offenders under that 
church discipline wished for by so many, and yet 








378 
neglected. In allusion to the Analysis of the 
objectional works which Anderson published, to 
rouse the dormant church to action in the matter 
of these heresies, the anonymous author of my 
pamphlet says it was soon met by Observations 
upon the Analysis, by a friend of the accused par- 
ties ; and, as | elsewhere learn that their apologist 
was no less a man than the well-known Dr. Hugh 
Blair, I think the readers of “ N. & Q.” might, in 
an affair so interesting in its parallel to passing 
events, like to see what opinion that celebrated 
writer entertained upon a subject which some of 
his brethren in the church considered fraught 
with perdition to the accused, and a rasing of the 
very foundations of religion and morality. I quote 
from this antagonistic pamphlet, where the follow- 


ing paragraph affords the writer a text for this | 


renewed attempt to bring the daring philosophers 
to the white sheet and penitential stool : — 


“ The freedom of inquiry and debate,” says the Observa- 
tor, “though it may have published some errors to the 
world, has undoubtedly been the source from whence many 
blessings have flowed upon mankind. As free inquiry 
alone could at first have made way for Christianity, and 


have borne down the oppression of synagogues, senatecs, | 


and schools; it is to the same noble principle we owe the 
Reformation, and are enabled to set at defiance the tyran- 
nical decisions of Popes and Councils. By means of free 
inquiry, the Church of Scotland was originally esta- 
blished. In this country, therefore, all attempts to in- 
fringe so valuable a privilege in cases where the peace of 
society is not concerned, must ever be regarded with 
concern by all reasonable men. ‘The proper object of 
censure and reproof are, not freedom of thought, but 
licentiousness of action; not erroneous speculations, but 
crimes pernicious to society. Against these ought the 
clergy to exert their utmost efforts; and by such a con- 
duct they will more advance the cause of religion, than by 
engaging in metaphysical disputes, which may perplex 
the understanding, but never can impair the morals of 


men,” 
J. 0. 
Otp Picturs (2™ §S, xii. 170.) — There was 
formerly in the possession of Mrs. Bridgens, of So- 
libull, Warwickshire, a picture which was, so far as 
the recollection of myself and other members of 
my family serves, precisely similar to the one de- 
scribed by your correspondent Jno, Corner. No 
value was then attached to it, and it was parted 
with on a change of residence after Mrs. Bridgen’s 
death in 1833, and I have no means of knowing 
whether it is now in existence. : 
It appears that several similar or duplicate 
pictures were painted, or I should say J. Cor- 
ner’s picture is the one formerly in Mrs. B.'s 
(my grandmother's) possession. Docs he know 
whence it came to him ? Epen Warwick. 
Partneno-Genesis (2 S. xi. 266.) — Your 
correspondent will find the question—“ utrum ali- 
quis possit esse, naturaliter vel miraculose, simul 
virgo et pater "— answered in the affirmative by 
Thomas Aquinas, Quodlibet. vi. art. 18 (Opera 
omnia, Ven. 1593, vol. viii. p. 43). This is but 
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one point in that question of “ equivocal genera- 
tion,” which is further discussed in other parts of 
the Quodlibeta and the Liber Sententiarum; of 
which St. Augustine (De Civitate Dei, lib. xv, 
cap. 23) admits the possibility, and which was 
credited by several of the most distinguished 
Fathers. A well-known doctrine of the Platonists, 
William of Paris treats of it at length in his De 
Universo; as do Nyder in his Formicarius, and 
Thomas Brabantinus in his De Apibus. ‘These 
writers, among many others, may be consulted 
in addition to those quoted in that vast store of 
thought and digested reading which we owe to 
the industry and erudition of Democritus Junior. 

This question cannot, of course, be discussed in 
the pages of “ N. & Q.”; but before dismissing it, 
I may perhaps be permitted to remark, that one 
cannot peruse the records of modern spirit mani- 
festations (the well-known article in an early 
number of The Cornhill, attributed to Mr. Robert 
Bell, may be particularised,) without suspecting 
that those evil spirits — which the Platonists 
termed Telchines, the Chaldeans Seirim, the Gauls 
Dusii, which the Greeks and Latins knew by 
more familiar names, and whose places Chaucer 


| humorously alleges that the monks once supplied 





—have been only temporarily banished from the 
earth, and are no more dead than was their great 
chief, when those lamenting voices were heard 
near the Echinades. Detra. 

P.S. Will your correspondent, in return, help 
me to any of the parodies I asked for ante, p. 
109? 


Bionpin 1x Ancient Times (2™* S. xii. 208 
257.) — Walking or dancing upon a rope is cer- 
tainly no novelty. ‘Terence, in the prologue to 
Hecyra, complains that the attention of the pub- 
lic was drawn from his play by the exhibitions of 
a rope-dancer : — 

“ Tta populus studio stupidus in funambulo, 
Animum occuparat.” 

But perhaps one of the most curious early ex- 
Libitions of the kind was when Isabel of Bavaria, 
queen to Charles VJ. of France, made her public 
entry into Paris. Among other novelties pre- 
pared for her reception was the following, re- 
corded by Froissart, who was himself a witness to 
the fact: — 

“ There was a maystercame out of Geane; he had tied 
a corde upon the highest house on the brydge of Saynt 
Michell over all the houses, and the other ende was tyed 
to the hyghest tower of our Ladye’s churche; and, as the 
quene passed by, and was in the great streat called Our 
Ladye’s strete; bycause it was late, this sayd mayster, 
wyth two brinnynge [burning] candelles in hys handes, 
issued out of a littel stage that he had made on the 
hevght of our Lady’s tower, synginge as he went upon 
the cord all alonge the great strete, so that all that sawe 
him hadde marvayle how it might be; and he bore still 
in hys handes the two brinnynge candelles, so that he 
myght be well sene all over Parys, and two myles with- 
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out the city. He was such a tombler, that his lightnesse 
was greatly praised.” — Lord Berners’ Froissart, iv. chap. 
38, fol. 47. 

Strutt, who quotes this passage in his Sports 
and Pastimes, says: “The manner in which this 
extraordinary feat was performed is not so clear 
as might be wished.” ‘The original French seems 
to infer, that the performer seated himself and 
slid down the rope. It must be remembered that 
the old rope-dancers had four methods of per- 
formance :— 1. By turning round a cord, as a 
wheel round the axle. 2. By flying down a cord, 
supported upon the breast, with their legs and 
arms extended. 3. By running up an oblique 
rope. 4. By dancing, walking, tumbling, &c., 
upon a straight rope. The latter method was, in 
all probability, the one described by Froissart. 
This is confirmed by St. Foix ; who, speaking of 
the same event, says, upon the authority of another 
historian : — 

“He descended dancing upon the cord; and passing 
between the curtains of blue taffety, ornamented with 
large fleurs-de-lis of gold, which covered the bridge, he 
placed a crown upon the head of Isabel, and then re- 
mounted upon the cord.”—- Essais sur Paris, ii, 42. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavutt. 

Scorricisms (2"¢ §. xii. 110, 155, 255.) —Many 
examples are given by Grose in his Dialogue be- 
tween an Englishman and a Scotchman, and Dia- 
logue between a Traveller from London and a 
Waiter at a Scotch Inn; the two articles, occupy- 
ing twelve pages of Zhe Olio. Curusert Bene. 


SamueL Warp or Ipswicu (2" S. xii. 311.)— 
In reply to the Query of r. I have to say that if 
he will consult Surtees’ Durham, vol. iv., he will 
find some account of the family of Ward. The 
volume mentioned by I. does not contain all 
Ward's works, but only such as he desired espe- 
cially to preserve. Some of them were originally 
published by Nathaniel Ward, his brother, parti- 
cularly the sermon, A Peace Offering to God, 
which is a thanksgiving for the safe return of 
Charles I., then prince, from his journey into 
Spain, preached Oct. 9, 1623. This Nathaniel 
Ward was a devoted Royalist, left clerical orders, 
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a coast beacon lighted, and inscribed “ Watche 
Ward, /Etatis suw 43, 1620." The delicate draw- 
ing (once my own) to which reference is made, 
may, I have no doubt, be found in the large 
graphic memorials of the county of Suffulk, which 
passed from the late Mr. W.'S. Fitch, into the 
possession of the West Suffolk Archeological So- 
ciety, and now carefully preserved by that body 
in the library of the Atheneum at Bury St. Ed- 
mund's. It may be stated, that the dates on some 
of Ward's sermons in the 8vo. edition are only 
those of republication, there being a 4to. publi- 
cation of earlier date, namely 1627. I have no 
knowledge of A Rapture, composed in Latin by 
Samuel Ward ; but as a translation appeared ten 
years after Ward’s death, which took place in 
1639, I may fairly presume that another Ward 
was the author. Joun Woppersroon. 
Norwich. 


VERIFICATION OF Rererences (2"¢ §. xii. 288.) 
— Stupent will find the substance of his Query, 
No. 3, in a letter, or letters, addressed by Luther 
to Melancthon during the Diet of Augsbourg, 
A.D. 1530, and quoted in D’Aubigné’s History of 
the Reformation, book xiv. § 7. 

Query 4. “ Ad alium, qui a curis eum dehorta- 
batur: Si nihil, inquit, curarem, nihil orarem.”— 
Dicta Melancthonis, in his Life in Melchior 


| Adam’s Vite Germ. Theolog., edit. Francfort, 


1653, p. 358. C. W. Bincuam, 


“Si illatas molestias lingua tranquille diceret, a con- 
scientia dolor emanaret,” &c.— S. Greg., Moral, in lib. 
Job, lib. vii. 60. 

“Solatium quippe vitw hujus est, ut habeas cui pectus 


| aperias tuum.” — S. Amb, de Off. Min., lib. iii. cap. 22. 


and received a death-wound as a soldier at the | 


siege of Millam Castle, Cumberland. 
Ward left a widow and a son Samuel, on whom 
the stipend of 100/. per annum, paid by the Cor- 


poration of Ipswich to the father, was settled. In 
the curious pamphlet entitled News from Ipswich, | 


said to be the work of Prynne, is a slight mention 
of Samuel Ward the elder, but nothing to advance 
a knowledge of his biography. The portrait of 
Ward, said, in my Memorials of Ipswich, to be in 


the hands of Mr. Raw of Washbrook, was pur- | 
chased after his death by W. P. Hunt, Esq., of | 
| of a Lancashire Gazetteer (1822, 12mo), and of 


Ipswich, with whom it remains. It is in oils, of 
three-quarter length, and the face shows a beard 
and moustachios. On one side of the picture is 


Samuel | 


The following is, I suppose, the passage from 
Bernard which Stupent asks for : — 

“Plane exclamandum nobis est cum Sancto Jacobo 
atque dicendum Reuben primogenitus, &c. Rubea enim 
et carnalis atque sanguinea hujusmodi concupiscentia 
est, que tunc cubile nostrum ascendit cum non solum 
memoriam tangit cogitatione, sed et ipsum voluntatis 
stratum ingreditur, et polluit prava dilectione. Bene 
autem primogenitus noster dicitur appetitus ille carnalis,” 
&e. &c.— Sermo de triplici genere cogitationum nostrarum. 

It is at p. 411 of my copy of Bernard's Works 
(Antwerp, 1616). I do not know what it may be 
in the better and more common editions. H. B. 


“ RetTrRisuTive Justice,” A Pray (2™S. xii. 
308.) — ‘The author of the play inquired after by 
your correspondent Mr. Incuis was Mr. Joseph 
Aston, then of Manchester, who died a short time 
ago at an advanced age at Chadderton Hall, near 
Oldham. He was an ingenious, active-minded 
man; was the author, in addition to his plays, of 
the first Manchester Guide, printed in 1804, 8vo, 


Metrical Records of Manchester, an amusing his- 


| tory of this city in rhyme, which has now become 
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a scarce book, and deserves to be nae, He 
was for sixteen or seventeen years the editor and 
publis sher of the Manchester Exchange Herald, a 
Conservative journi il, and afterwards of the Roch- 
dale Pilot, which advocated the same political 
principles, but had no long duration. An inde- 
fatigable writer of poetry, he disported in ode, 
epigram, elegy, and sonnet in that corner of his 
journal; and though quite disposed to admit that 
his dramas might not be equal to Shakspeare’s, 
or his poet Wordsworth’ 8, yet he 
claimed to hims = in one respect supremacy over 
the authors of his da y: He considered himself 
the only sci sntifie punctuator in the kingdom, and 
that a work which had not undergone that final 
process from his care and diligence wanted its 
best passport to success. He had accordingly a 
plentiful supply of manuscripts sent to him to 
punctuate; and I well remember on one occasion 
his informing me, with great glee and triumph, 
that an eminent author, whose manuscript had 
been perfected by his skill, in passing through 
Manchester had called upon him to express his 
obligations, saying, “ Mr. Aston, in consequence 
of your admirable punctuation, I now for the first 
time begin to understand my own book.” 

Surely such perfection of science placed the 
punctuator, as Dr. Johnson says of 
tator, on a level with his author !! 

Jas. Crosser. 

InpiA Rupser (2™ S. xii, 296, 339.) — Though 
[ can throw no light on the origin of the use of 
India rubber, yet it may perhaps be amusing to 
some of your readers to hear that the use of this 
substance was a curious novelty in artistic Italy 
so lately as a.p. 1847. Several young Florentine 
ladies with whom I was intimate had never scen 
it; and in less travelled regions it attracted the 

nd excited the curiosity of the villagers 


try to Byron's or 


the commen- 





ittention 
on several occasions. 

The first of these was at Volterra. 
early in the morning to 
was soon surrounded by 
their way to school. 
of my costume, and 


I went out 
sketch the Portone, and 
a crowd of children on 

They noticed every article 
asked a variety of intellivent 
questions about the materials and the countries 
of their manufacture ; but nothing excited their 
surprise so much as “the little black thing in my 
hand,” a square of patent India rubber. I allowed 
them to pass it from hand to hand; they could 
make nothing of it. I showed them the use of it, 
making pencil marks and erasing them. “Oh 
vedi!” they exclaimed, black to rub out black, 
“che maraviglia!” and they called the women 
who were passing to the well with their graceful 
pitchers on their heads to come 
vel. A few men, too, gathered on the outskirts 
of the group ; and finding myself becoming the 
centre of too large a crowd, i closed my sketch- 
book, pocketed the “ black thing,” and returned 


and see the mar- 
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to my hotel. A similar scene occurred on several 
other oceasions in the villages of the 
mountains and elsewhere. 

This appeared to me very curious in a ¢ ountry 


Roman 


overrun with artists; but these gener ally : sketch 
in crayons or paint in oils; pencil ; ind water. 
colours are comparatively little used. M. F. 


Sm Maurice FirzMavrice, erc. (2"' S. xij, 
239,318.)—The obliging replies of Hermentrupg 
and of the Marquis or Kitpare have rendered 
me material assistance in my inquiries. By in- 
serting the following genealogical sketch — which 
may, I think, be relied upon—you may assist future 
inquirers, as the standard works of reference * are 
here at fault :— 

Walter de Riddle 


raye, 
Arg. 6escallops, 3, 


sford, Barun 


2,&158.) 


ist husband 2 pony husband 

Hugh de 1 Emmeline, daught : h le spec, 3rd 

Earl of U ister r, | and heiress son of Win. Earl of 
died 1243. Salishu 


r —_ 
Maude de= 











= Walter Emmeline,=Sir Maurice 
Lacy de youngest | itzMau- 
daughter | Burgh daughter! rice, Lord 
nnd heir- | died iress. and co-!| Justice of 
ess, died | 1271 | heiress Ireland 
1302 | Issue. 
Issue ie : ta ! 
! | ! 
Gerald Mabel, Juliana,=Thos. de Clare, 2nd son 
s. Dp. died married| of Richaré , 2nd Earl of 
un ae - 1276 Gloucester, died 1287, 
ried, 
Issuc 


8. G. 

American Fork Lore (2 §., xii. 303.) —The 
phrase which M. E. has heard in America is a 
variation of an adage still in use in the old coun- 
try, and usually applied to a family or individual 
of negligent and careless habits who regards pre- 
sent duties and future prospects with indifference. 
In South Yorkshire the form is “Come day, go 
day, God send Sunday.” J. 8. 


Rarsinc Cats anp Dogs (25. xii. 298.) — 
Che derivation xara Sofas will not do forthe whole 
phrase which, when I was a boy, was “ cats and 
dogs, and pitchforks with their points downwards.” 
The phrase seems to be a simple monster of com- 
parison, like “ blowing great guns.” 

If we do not look after a proverb, it is sure to 
be cut down, if it will bear shortening, What 
has become of the rest of “ tit for tat”? When I 
first heard the saying, it ran thus: 

* Tit for tat, 
Putter for fat; 
If you kill my dog, 
I'll kill your cat.” 

But I can find nobody now-a-days who remem- 
bers having heard the whole. 

Again, “the devil to pay,” used to end with 
“and no pitch hot”: showing that the word pay 


* Turn, for instance, to Burke’s F-rtinct Fev art. 
D’Everevx and Lacy. 


- 9. Gl. 
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is used in the nautical sense. I heard an old 
ventleman, many years ago, use it thus in de- 
scribing the mode of getting up the guards for 
parade when he was young, in the days of maxi- 
mum foolery. To dress up soldiers, one by one, 
would have been too expensive for the poor men. 
So a dozen or more would sit on a bench; and 
while one man would go down the rank with a 
razor, another would powder the wigs, « third 
adjust the pigtails, &c., &c.; and at last, said my 
informant, “in came a man with the pipe-clay, and 
paid all their breeches.” I think all this was done 
for a penny a man. 

Some sayings must go out by their mere length. 
Nobody now hears the following, though temper- 
ince may have helped to drive it out : — 

“ He who buys land, buys stones ; 
He who buys meat, buys bones; 
He who buys eggs, buys shells; 
He who buys ale, nothing else.” 

A shortened proverb may be thereby altered. 
l believe the apparently selfish saying —“ Every- 
one for himself ” —is only abbreviation of “ Every- 
one for himself is care for all” ; which, thus put, 
is as good as “ Every one mend one.” Again, we 
have the “eye of the master,” which seems to 
counsel everyone not to neglect overlooking gene- 
rally. Very good advice, but not what was in- 
tended. It is “The eye of the master is worth 
both his hands”: he had better overlook his 
workmen than work too much himself. Again— 
“Fight dog, fight bear”—seems to be merely 1 
recommendation to go stoutly to work. But the 
old ending is, “ the devil part you” ; and it seems 
to mean that when two quarrelsome persons fall 
foul of each other, no one but a lover of mischief 
would set them free to annoy their peaceable 
neighbours. A. Dz Morean. 


BEGINNING OF THE Enp (2 S. xii. 307.) —In 
the campaign of 1814, the phrase “ C'est le com- 
mencement de la fin,” was universally given to 
the French General Augereau, who was never 
charged with seeking it in the Bible. 

Sir Walter Scott, long after, also assigns it to 
the Marshal in question. GNARUS. 


Chalmers’ Cruden does not give this as occurring 
in the Bible. 

“Hope against hope.” Rom. iv. 18. Said of 
Abraham, “ Who against hope believed in hope.” 

“ That he who runs may read.” Habakkuk, ii. 
2. “Write the vision, and make it plain upon 
tables, that he may run that readeth it.” 

S. fF, Creswett. 

The School, Tonbridge, Kent. 

A Freer swALtowep up by A WaiRrLroon 
(2 S. xii. 306.) — The incident alluded to is 
probably the same which is described by Pidding- 
ton in his Sailor's Horn-book for the Law of 
Storms (3rd ed. London, 1860) p. 125. The prizes 
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were those which had been taken by Rodney on 
the Ist of April, 1782. The account, taken by 
Piddington from a Memoir by Redfield ia the 
United States’ Naval Magazine, and one by Ad- 
miral Graves himself, is as follows : — ; 

“TI. M. S. Ramilies, Canada aad Centaur, of 74 guns 
each, with the Pallas Frigate, and the Ville de Paris 
of 110 guns, Glorieux and Hector of 74, Ardent and 
Caton, of 64 guns each, prizes, and a convoy which, even 
after those for New York had separated and the Ardent, 
Pallas and Hector put back, still amounted to ninety- 
two or ninety-three sail, were overtaken by a hurricane- 
Cyclone, on the 16th of September, 1782, which increased 
rapidly from E.S.E. The fleet, fully prepared for bad 
weather, hove to, but unfortunately on the starboard 
(which was the wrong) tack, for at 2 A.M. on the 17th, 
when in about lat, 424° North, long 484° West, the whole 
fleet were taken aback by ashift of wind, evidently of ter- 
rific violence, to N.N.W. The Ramilies, Admiral Graves’ 
flag-ship, lost her main, mizen, and fore-top-masts, was 
pooped, and apparently in danger of going down stern 
foremost; and the following day shewed that many of 
the men-of-war and of the merchantmen also had been 
as ill treated, for there were ‘signals of distress every- 
where.” The Cyclone continued at N.W., and before it 
left the helpless fleet, the whole of the men-of-war, ex- 
cept the Canada, had foundered or were abandoned and 
destroyed; and so large a proportion of the merchant- 
men, that this is supposed to be the greatest naval dis- 
aster we have upon record. Upwards of 3000 seamen 
alone are computed to have perished by it!” Q. 








Joun Turner (2 S, xii. 321) was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1724. 


James Turner (2" §. xii. 321.) — The person 
of this name, born 1710, was ef Clare Hall, B.A. 
1732. C. H. & THompson Cooper. 


Rev. J. M‘Acuister (2% §. xii. 210.) —In 
reply to R.[L., I beg to say that the translator of 
Volker’s Winkebried was an Irishman, and, I be- 
On leaving the St. 
Domingo Institution at Liverpool, he became 
minister at the Hanover Square Chapel (Uni- 
tarian) at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and died after 
several years of ministry there. He was a man of 
great amiability and some literary taste. I rather 
think, but am not certain, that he had been at 
Glasgow University. M. H. R. 


Lenco Mounpino (2"* S. xii. 309.) —If the 
language of Provence be oriental, as is stated, 
that of Toulouse may assimilate so far; and this 
would add one more instance to the analogies 
existing between ancient France and Egypt in 
point of traditions, &c. 

“Mandon, King of Frogs,” was apparently 
Egyptian, if not oriental also; and the word 
itself means a frog larger than usual. Can the 
jest as to France have so originated? The Me- 
lanchleni of Herodotus would be frog-voiced ; in 
lartary, harsh utterance. GNARUS. 

Tue Brocas (2™ S. xi. 188, 339; xii. 78.)— 
Iam sorry to have overlooked, until the return 
of my April No. of “N. & Q.” from a friend, the 
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Note of A. A. mentioning that Brocas is a common 
name in Surrey for any rough marshy field by a 
running stream. This coincides with the ex- 

lanation by Halliwell and Wright of a Northum- 
Sostend word, Brog, a swampy or bushy place; 
and both seem to favour the conjecture of a de- 
rivation from Old Norse, Briik, tang, river, or 
sea-grass (not Breck). If the name were de- 
rived from “the brook” itself, should not all the 
fields on its banks bear it, as well as the rough 
marshy ones? May not Brocas, as a family name, 
be local —Brocas of that ilk—as in Scotland 
landed proprietors are known by the name of their 
estates ? Mera. 


| 
| 


| a learned antiquary of that town. 


Yoveuat MS. (2 S. xii. 310.) —I beg to | 


state that this MS. is now in my possession. For 
—— reasons it had to be subjected to the 
ammer of the auctioneer, not only in Dublin, 
but also in London. The account of the substi- 
tution of the scull of Dromadda the robber, for 
that of St. Declan, is highly curious. If desirable, 
I. would give it in full. Wa. Netiean, LL.D. 
Rector, St. Mary, Shandon. 

Cork. 


Derivation oF Carpinat (2™ §S, xii. 305.) — 
Was not the original “ hinge” simply a “ tenon 
in a mortise”? and is not the word Cardinal 
merely the substitute of the old Hebrew, M5, 
which signifies not only “a hinge,” but also to 
spread or diffuse, as doctrine? The figure is 
found in the ruins of cities, both in Syria and 
Mexico, where races and civilisation spread and 
were diffused. The modern term seems the exact 
equivalent in Rome for her ancient chief-priests, 
the Pot-itii: NM’, as chief? In India, the same 
wood signifies both hinge and chief-priest. Nal 
is blue, mystic, &c. 


As an ancient hinge and a tenon were the same 
thing, the door moving on a pivot (tenon) in a 
socket (mortice), there does not appear to be much, 
if any, difference between the derivations given 
by Richardson and Fuller respectively. 

Sometimes the pivot and socket were of metal. 
Hence Virgil's 
os * postesque & cardine vellit 

ZEratos.” 
Sometimes when the door was of stone, the pivot 
was a projecting part of the same, moving in a 
stone socket, as in the passages of the pyramids. 

A representation of a bronze mortice and tenon 
hinge is given in Sir J. G. Wilkinson's Ane. 
Egyptians, vol. i. p. 15. 

Fuller seems to have been mistaken in suppos- 
ing that cardo, a tenon, was fired like the modern 
mortice and tenon. Epen Warwicx. 


Joun Tayror (2 S. xii. 328.) — The plays 


and dramas your correspondent R. Inexis alludes 
to, were written by John Taylor, Esq., of Stren- 





sham Court, Worcestershire, and printed privately 
for him at Worcester. 

Mr. Taylor died in 1848, and during his life. 
time paid some homage to literature by erecting 
a mural tablet in Strensham Church to the me. 
mory of Butler the Poet, whose birthplace was in 
that village. Tuomas E. Winntneton, 


Baskervitxe (2™ §S, xii. 304.) — Some years 
since a copper-plate of Baskerville, the printer, 
existed at the bookseller’'s shop of Mr. Danks, 
Bewdley, Worcestershire, and impressions from 
it are annexed to the collection of plates of Wor- 
cestershire churches engraved for Dr. Prattinton, 
Your cor- 
respondent might possibly hear of this plate by 
writing to Mr. Danks, St. John’s, Worcester. ~ 

Mr. Danks’s successor at Bewdley does not 
know where it now is. Tuos. E. Wunnineton. 

P.S.— It is possible some records concerning 
Baskerville may exist in Dr. Prattinton’s Wor- 
cestershire collections, under Wolverley, his birth- 
place, in the Society of Antiquaries. 


Tue Litcurmetp Famiry (2™ §. xii. 324.) — 
According to the pedigree in my possession, the 
Hon. Fitzroy Henry Lee, eighth son of Edward 
Henry, first Earl of Litchfield, was born on the 
2nd of January, 1699, and died in the year 1750 
(neither month nor day given.) He was a Vice- 
Admiral. The seventh son of the above-named 
peer was named Francis Henry Fitzroy, who, 


| according to the same document, was “ baptized 


Gnarvs. | 








17th September, 1691, and died young.” At 
Ditchley in Oxfordshire, the seat of Viscount 
Dillon, the present representative of that branch 
of the family, there is a good portrait of the 
admiral, as well as a curious and interesting folio 
volume, containing the diary or journal of his 
voyages. F. G. L. 

Fountain Hall, Aberdeen. 

Fitzroy Henry Lee, eighth son of Edward 
Henry first Earl of Litchfield, is said by Collins, 
edition of 1735, to have been born January 2nd, 
1699; made a Lieutenant of the Royal Navy in 
1721; sworn Captain of the Loo on the 25th 
October, 1728 ; and appointed Commander of the 
Pearl man-of-war on the 4th February, 1730-1. 

Collins mentions no other Fitzroy Henry among 
the thirteen sons of the first Earl, but gives 
Francis Henry Fitzroy as the name of the seventh 
son, “who died young.” 

I have not Burke's work to refer to, to ascer- 
tain if he mentions both these names, but the 
probability is that the latter is identical with the 
Fitzroy Henry, said there to have died sine prole 
in 1720, D. M, STEVENs. 

Guildford. 


Gorsucn Famiry (2™ S. xii, 249, 335.)— 
Allow me to thank Mr. Tayror and J. R. for 








er, 
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their replies to my Query, and to say that the 
latter gentleman will confer an additional favour 
by giving me the exact locality of Gorsuch, in 
the co. Lancaster, and informing me whether the 
Heralds’ Visitation of that county in 1665 has 
ever been printed, and if so, where a copy of it 
js to be found, as I should like a transcript of 
the pedigree of Edward Gorsuch, 

D. M. Srevens. 

Guildford. 

Henry Detuycke (2 S. xii. 86.) was third 
son of Sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter King-of- 
Arms, by his first wife Alice, daughter and heiress 
of Leonard Peterson. He was a sizar of Gonville 
Hall; went out B.A. as a member of that house, 
1556-7 ; was constituted a Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College by the charter of foundation, 4th 
Sept. 1557 ; commenced M.A. 1560, and pro- 
ceeded B.D. 1565, in which year Dr. Caius, the 
master, expelled him from his fellowship. After 
many unsuccessful efforts to obtain restitution, 
he became household chaplain to Archbishop 
Parker, who on 27th Dec. 1566 collated him to 
the rectory of Orpington in Kent. On 2nd July, 
1578, being then chancellor of the diocese of Car- 
lisle, he took the degree of LL.B. at Oxford. He 
was, on 3rd June, 1580, instituted to the master- 
ship of the hospital of St. Mary, in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, on the presentation of the mayor and 
burgesses of that town. About this period he was 
oficial to the Dean and Chapter of York. In 
1581 he supplicated the University of Oxford for 
the degree of LL.D., but had it not. On 9th 
Jan. 1582-3, Barnes, Bishop of Durham, granted 
him a lease for twenty-one years of all coal-mines 
and pits within moors, wastes, or copyhold lands 
in the parish of Lanchester, co. Durham. In 
1583 he resigned the mastership of St. Mary's, 
Newcastle. He was on 8th October, 1588, collated 
to the archdeaconry of Carlisle, but it seems that 
he vacated the same in 1597. By James the 
First's charter, refounding the hospital at Gret- 
ham in the county of Durham, dated 20th July, 
1610, he was constituted the master, being de- 
signated LL.B., and one of the Masters of the 
High Court of Chancery. We have not ascer- 
tained when he became a Master in Chancery. 
He was for many years an active and useful 
magistrate in the northern parts, and was one of 
the friends to whom Archbishop Hutton be- 
queathed money to purchase rings. His death 
occurred in or about 1613. By his wife Jane, 
daughter of Sir Martin Bowes, Knt., he had 
issue, Martin; Margaret, wife of John Wycliffe 
of Gailes in Yorkshire; and Cornelia, wife of 
Henry Tenant of Scorton in the same county. 

In Le Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 249, this 
Henry Dethick is erroneously stated to have died 
in 1597. C H. & THompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 





Francis Doveras (2™ S. xii. 222, 332.)—J. S. 
G. has anticipated me. I have also a copy of 
Ross's Helenore from the press of Douglas, 1768, 
and many more of the publications of this printer, 
including most of his own works, and notably 
The Earl of Douglas, a Dramatic Essay, 8vo, 
Lond. 1760, which Jas. Chalmers was unable to 
procure for his brother George. With this I find 
tied up, Earl Douglas, or Generosity Betrayed, 
a Tragedy, 8vo, Glas. 1764, which I have hitherto 
looked upon as a more finished edition of Douglas's 
Essay; but, thanks to “N. & Q.,” my attention 
has again been drawn to the subject; and although 
the tragedy also contains the remarkable scene of 
the servants placing a bloody raw bull's head be- 
fore the doomed Douglases, I find it is an en- 
tirely different work, and the production of Jas. 
Wilson, the author of Clyde, &e. Douglas’s book 
was known to the editors of the Biog. Dram. as 
an anonymous play; but Wilson’s tragedy had 
entirely escaped them: they are both anonymous 
offerings to The Douglas, the Essay being dedicated 
to the Duke, and the 7ragedy to the Duchess. 


| Turning up the books of Douglas has brought 


into the foreground “ Original Poems and Trans- 
lations, by Jas. Beattie, A.M.” 8vo, Aberd. F, 
Douglas, and sold by him for the benefit of the 
Author, and in Lond. by A. Millar, 1761. Sup- 
ported by Geo. Chalmers, I hold this to be the 
first edition of Beattie’s poems, said to have been 
rigidly suppressed ; Lowndes, however, without 
saying anything about the suppression, gives the 
dates 1760 and 1766 for the first and second edi- 
tions of the author's works. Perhaps some cor- 
respondent will clear up this: that my Aberdeen 
book was a faulty one is evident, no less than 
eighteen pieces in it having ,been left out of sub- 
sequent impressions. J. O. 

P.S. Since writing the above note, I have ac- 
cidentally looked into the Scottish Descriptive 
Poems published by John Leyden, at Edinburgh 
in 1803, where I find a memoir of John (not 
James) Wilson, and a confirmation of my im- 
pression that the Essay was but the first draught 
of the Tragedy of Earl Douglas, and suflicient 
proof that both are the production of {the said 
John Wilson. 

The Dramatic Essay is a London book, printed 
there when Douglas was exercising that art in 
Aberdeen, and being anonymous, there is nothing 
to connect his name with it but the practical joke 
of the bull's head, related by Chalmers, which 
may, probably, admit of another solution than the 
one arrived at — that}:he must necessarily be the 
author of this work. ; 


Isanet or Giroucester (2™ §, xii. 298.)—Mr. 
Joun Wittrams still continues to refer to the 
“ great authority of Matthew Paris,” in regard to 
the mistake respecting the name of King John’s 
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first wife. If Matthew Paris could answer for 
himself, he would assuredly plead “ not guilty” 
to the charge of error, except so far as having 


copied it verbatim from his predecessor Roger of 


Wendover, who, in his turn, would throw the 
blame on the original source of the blunder, the 
Chronicle of Roger Hoveden. That this is the 


fact, will at once appear by the juxta-position of 


the passages in each successive writer: 

“AD. 1°00.—“ Eodem anno factum est divortium 
inter Johannem regem Anglia et Hawisiam uxorem suam, 
filiam Willieimi comitis Gloucestria, per Heliam Bur- 
degalensem Archiepiscopum, et per Willielmum Picta- 
vensem et Henricum Santonensem Episcopos; erant 
enim affines tertio gradu consanguinitatis.” — Annales 
Rog. de Hoveden, p. 803, ed. Savile, 1601. 

A.D. 1200, “ Eodem tempore, celebrato divortio inter 
regem Anglorum et uxorem suam Hawisam, comitis 
Glovernie filiam, eo quod affines erant in tertio gradu 
consanguinitatis, duxit idem rex, consilio regis Franco- 
rum, Isabel, filiam Comitis Engolismi.”’ — Flores Hist. 
Rog de Wendover, vol. iii. p. 148, ed. Coxe, 1841. 

A.D. 1200. “ Eodem tempore, celebrato divortio inter 
regem Anglorum et uxorem suam Huwisam, comitis 
Qlovernie filiam, eo quod affines erant in tertio gradu 
consanguinitatis, duxit idem rex, consilio regis Franco- 
rum, Isabel, filiam Comitis Engolismi.” — Hist. Major 
Matth, Paris, p. 200, ed. Wats, 1640, 

At the present day, it becomes really requisite to 
exercise rather more discrimination in referring to 
the old English Historians than is, unfortunately, 
the practice. Mr. Witttams has only done what 
Lingard, Sharon Turner, Miss Strickland, and 
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of Devon, p. 464. Prince styles General Monk 
*“ cousin” of the Earl of Leicester, and also shows 
other distinguished connections of the family. | 
do not see how he was related to the Grenvilles, 
nor do I know who W. W. means by “ Morrice,” 
unless it be Prince Maurice, with whom the Duke 
of Albemarle could not have been in any way 
connected. ‘ 

Sir Thomas Allen's son and successor, also Sir 
Thomas Allen, 2nd baronet, married “ Elizabeth 
Angell.” 

W. W., by the wording of his Query, seems to 
infer that the Dukedom of Albemarle had limi- 
tations beyond the issue of General Monk. I do 
not believe it had. The title, and the immediate 
line of the family, both became extinct by the 
death of Duke Christopher, who was the only 
child of the General, and who survived both his 
uncles ; ‘Thomas, the elder brother of his father, 
and Nicholas the younger, who was Bishop of 
Hereford, and died 1661. If the extraordinary 
evidence be true which was adduced in the Court 
of King’s Bench, 15th Nov. 1700, on an action of 
trespass between William Sherwin, plaintiff, heir 
and representative of Thomas Monk, elder brother 
of the lst duke, and Sir Walter Clarges, Bt., de- 


| fendant, devisee under the will of the 2nd duke, 
| he (Duke Christopher) had himself no legal claim 


many other writers have done before him; but | 


surely, if “authority” is to be put forward, some 
pains should be taken to ascertain what authority 
is real and what is fictitious. Quivis. 


SuBSTANTIVES IN -AGE (2 §. xii. 180, 252.) — 
To the names of herbs or vegetables ending in 
-age, collected by J. San, might have been added 
sperage, the old name for asparagus, which is 
fully illustrated in Nares’s Glossary. It is evi- 
dently adapted from the French asperge. The 
Latin name asparagus was afterwards introduced, 
but was corrupted into sparrowgrass. This form 
is retained by Johnson in his Dictionary, who 
cites the following couplet : — 

“ Your infant pease to sparrowgrass prefer, 
Which to the supper you may best defer.” 
This was abbreviated into grass, in the expres- 
sion Battersea grass. As artichaut was converted 
into artichoke, so asparagus was converted into 
sparrowgrass, In each case the unmeaning ter- 
mination was changed into a word with a signifi- 
cation of its own, more or less suited to the 
subject. L. 


Curistoruzer Monk (2" §, xii. 149.)—W. W. 
ean find all that is known of the old Devonian 
family of Monk, Monke, or Monck (now repre- 
sented in the junior branch by Viscount Monck) in 
the Heralds’ Visitations, and in Prince’s Worthies 


| of tobacco ?” 


to his title. 8. 
A Quip or Tosacco (2" §, xii. 306.) — 
“Cud, n. 

chew at leisure, when not grazing or eating.’ 
“2nd. A portion of tobacco held in the mouth and 

chewed.” 
“ Quid, ». A vulgar pronunciation of cud.” 


ist. The food which ruminating animals 


’ 


Do not the above extracts from Webster clear! 
support Richardson's derivation of this slang word, 
and need we go to the Gathalian for what we 
find so much nearer home? If Cud is the food 


| which ruminating animals chew at leisure, is it 
| not, with its derivative quid, an appropriate term 


for a food (I have often heard an American back- 
woodsman say that a quid of tobacco was as good 
as a meal) which animals not ruminating chew 
at leisure, and is not the American lexicographer 
the highest authority on this synonym for a “chew 
. M. Srevens. 


Guildford. 


Mutitation or Monuments (2" S. passim) — 
The church of Strensham, Worcestershire, con- 
tains a fine series of monuments of the Russell 
family, from 1405 to 1794, when the manor 
passed by an heiress to Earl Somers. 

The late rector, the Rev. Dr. Grove, removed 
two of the brasses from the chancel to make room 
for a stone inscribed to his own family. Happily 
these fine memorials have been discovered since 
his death, in the vestry; and the present rector, 
the Rev. —— Welby, who has but recently been 
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appointed, has expressed his intention of replacing 
them in the church ; and I trust, before the meet- 
ing of the Archeological Institute at Worcester 
next year, who may probably visit this interesting 
church, they may be restored to the spot from 
whence it was little less than sacrilege to remove 
them. T. E. Woxnineton. 

Errors AND DiscrEPANcises IN Books ON THE 
Peerace (2™ S. x. 167.) Under this heading 
E. B. O'C. points out a discrepancy in the spelling 
of the Christian name of Berkeley, last Baron 
Botetourt, Burke's Extinct Peerage giving it as 
Narbonne, while Burke's Dictionary of the Peer- 
age, and Nicolas and Courthope’s Historic Peerage 
rint the name Norborne. Neither mode of spell- 
ing is correct. Norbonne, 4th and last Baron 
Botetourt, was named after his mother, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Walter Norbonne, Esq., of Calne, co. 
Wilts. The name is spelt correctly in Sharpe's 
Peerage, 1830. 

It was John 7th Earl of Galloway that married 
Charlotte Mary, daughter of Francis Ist Earl of 
Warwick ; George the 8th Earl married Lady 
Jane Paget. D. M. Srevens. 

Poa@ntx Faminry (2"* §. xii. 109, 139, 177, 
217.) — John Pheenix, a copyhold tenant of the 
manor of Easton, co. Northampton, with his wife 
Mary (Bacon), surrendered an estate at Easton 
on 27th June, 1739. J.P. Jn. 





Miscellaneous. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


Les grands Architectes Frangais de la Renaissance, 
daprés de nombreux Documents inédits des Bibliothé gues 
et des Archives, par Adolphe Berty. Paris: Aubry. Lon- 
don: Barthés and Lowell. 

The author of this interesting little work is astonished, 
with much reason, that the great French artists of the 
Renaissance period should never yet have engaged the 
attention of a competent biographer. We can, toa cer- 
tain extent, account for the scanty information we pos- 
sess on medieval architects, sculptors, and painters: at 
that epoch religion and politics were the only passports 
to celebrity, and reputation was earned exclusively in the 
arena of theological controversy or the battle-fields of 
Europe and Palestine. But when the sixteenth century 
inaugurated a new form of civilisation, artists took their 
place amongst the notabilities of their respective coun- 
tries; and, to limit ourselves to the subject treated by 
M. Berty, what men enjoyed greater fame during their 
lifetime than Jean Goujon and Androuet du Cerceau? 

et, if we want to study the biography of these illustri- 
ous personages and of some of their contemporaries in 
the same profession, ve are reduced to documents which 
are either incomplete or positively erroneous. _ D’Argen- 
ville is only a wretched compiler, Quatremere de Quincy 
has done nothing but copying from D’Argenville without 
acknowledgment, and Collet’s Notice Historique sur la 
Vie et les Our rages de quelques Architectes Francais, pub- 


lished as late as twenty years ago, abounds in blunders of | 


the grossest description. Such being the state of the 
case, we must thank M. Berty for having put together 
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in the elegant octavo we are now noticing a few biogra- 
phical sketches on the principal French architects of the 
Renaissance — sources of information in this instance were, 
we repeat, most scanty; but those that could be rendered 
available have been turned to the best account; and the 
various chapters which compose the work, although very 
uccinet, are both correct and complete. The not ibilities 
discussed by M. Berty are the following: Philibert de 
L’Orme, Pierre Lescot, Jean Goujon, the du Cerceau 
family, the Métezeau family, the Chambiges family, and 
Jean Bullant. The volume is got up with all the elegance 
which distinguishes M. Aubry’s publications, and it con- 
tains, by way of illustrations, several curious facsimiles 
of the hand-writing of the principal architects men- 
tioned. 


Le Bestiaire d’ Amour par Richard de Fournival, suivi 
de la Reponse de la Dame, etc. ; publié pour la premiere 


Sois @apres le Manuscrit de la Bibliotheque Impériale, par 


C. Hippeau, Professeur & la Faculté des Lettres de Caen 
Paris: A. Aubry. London: Barthes and Lowell. 

We need scarcely tell our readers that during the mid- 
dle ages the fashion for allegorising was carried to the 
most extraordinary lengths; the famous Roman de la 
Rose had given, so to say, the signal; and all the rhym- 
sters and prose-writers of the time followed in the same 
direction with laudable energy. The result was a whole 
collection of works, which, under the title of Bilasons, 
Bestiaires, or Volucraires, contained long, tedious, and 
fanciful allegories, the elements of which were borrowed 
either from the noble art of heraldry, or from the very 
rude notions of natural philosophy which were then cur- 
rent. The design of the persons who composed these 
works was generally a most moral one: they aimed at 
inspiring their readers with the love of God; and the 
mystical intrepretation given to lions, unicorns, sala- 
manders, griffins, and other such legendary creatures 
referred to the cardinal virtues, or to the contrary vices. 
It was reserved for Richard de Fournival, Chancellor of 
tie Church of Amiens, to comment upon natural history 
from far different motives; his acquaintance with} the 
marvels of creation furnishes him with arguments in 
favour of a love-suit, and when he descants on the habits of 
li olifuns, la singesse, Cydre, le cocodrille, etc., it is in order 
to prove to his lady that she should requite favourably 
the passion with which she has inspired him. This origi- 
nal style of allegorising is one thing which recommends 
Richard de Fournival to the attention of our readers; but 
it is not the only one. Under the tedious explanations 
of the pedantic trowvére we are curious to discover some 
new information respecting the scientific attainments of 
medieval society; and if the absurd character of the 
work itself only excites our contempt, it may be usefully 
referred to as an historical document. 

M. Hippeau, in his Introduction, has very accurately 
analyzed the Bestiaire d’ Amour and the rep!y which fol- 
lows it; for the lady to whom the learned chancellor ad- 
dressed his suit answered him, or is supposed to have 
answered him in the same style; and we must say that, 
as far as wit, humour, and point are concerned, all the 
advantages lie on the side of the unknown fair one. 
About Richard de Furnival himself little is known; be- 
sides the Bestiaire. he wrote a number of other works 
which are characterised by great mediocrity, and, from 
the dialect he habitually uses, we are led to conclude 
that he was a native of Picardy, although the Abbe de 
La Rue has placed him on the list of Norman poets. The 
number of MSS. of the Bestiaire d’ Amour which are still 


| extant, is a peremptory proof that this singular work 


enjoyed in days of yore a considerable amount of popu- 
larity. M. Hippeau has selected as most correct a codex 
preserved at the Paris Imperial Library,(fonds Lancelot, 
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7019); it is embellished with a variety of rude drawings, 
which have been engraved for the present edition. The 
notes placed at the end of the volume embody in a con- 
cise manner the chief traditions which were current 
during the Middle Ages respecting the animals, either 
real or apocryphal, referred to by Maistre Richard. 


Le Bel Inconnu, poéme de la Table Ronde, par Renauld 
de Beaujeu, poete du 13° siecle ; publié d’aprés le Manuscrit 
unique de ies, avec une introduction et un glossaire, 
par C. Hippeau, Professeur & la Faculté des Lettres de 
Caen. Paris, A. Aubry; London, Barthes and Lowell. 

The publication of this mediwval poem is an event 
which M. Hippeau may justly be proud of; after having 
devoted his time, his energy, and his fortune to the 
editing of the chief monuments connected with the early 
literature of France, this gentleman has been rewarded 
by the honour of giving to the learned world the editio 
princeps of one of the choicest episodes of the famous 
— of the Round Table —a book described in 1777 by 
the author of La Bibliothéque des Romans as le plus rare 
et le plus introuvable des romans de la Table Ronde; 
henceforth the name of M. Hippeau must go down to 

sterity coupled with that of the Trouvére Renauld de 

eaujeu. A considerable part of the MSS. of French 
chivalric romances and chansons de geste are scattered 
throughout the public libraries of Europe; but we know, 
at all events, where to consult them: thus we can go to 
Rome to study “Guillaume de Ddle;” “ Ugon le Ber- 
rayer” and “Orson de Beauvais,” are at Middlehill; 
“Jouffroi de Poitiers” is in the Copenhagen library; 
“ Richars li Biaus,” at Turin; and “ Eledus,” at Stock- 
holm. 
of Le Bel Inconnu ; and those who were acquainted with 
the narrative had derived their information, either from 
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Until very lately, no one knew what had become | 


&@ prose romance preserved at the Imperial Library in | 


Paris, or from an English metrical translation written by 
a contemporary of Chaucer, and which forms part of the 
collection of the British Museum. Six years ago, M. 
Hippeau being on a visit at the Duc d’Aumale’s at 
Twickenham, was asked by his Royal Highness to examine 
a MS. which he had lately purchased; and let the 
reader fancy what the delight of the learned Professor 
must have been when he discovered, amongst the con- 
tents of the volume in question, the original work of 
Renauld de Beaujeu. Permission was easily obtained 
from the noble owner of this treasure to publish it, and 
M. Hippeau lost no time in enriching our libraries with 
one of the most curious specimens of French medieval 
poetry. The Introduction prefixed to the volume we are 
now alluding to contains all the necessary bibliogra- 
phical details, and also an excellent summary, which will 
enable those persons who do not care about perusing 
the whole poem to form some idea of the story and the 


characters; then follows the romaunt itself, consisting of | 


6122 lines, rhyming by couplets, and written in the octo- 
syllabic measure. M. Hippeau has had the very happy 
idea of dividing it into various sections of unequal but 
generally short dimensions, with headings which give 
the abstract of the events related. The next feature in 
the book is a glossary; and finally we are introduced to 
the English text of Le Bel Inconnu, as printed from the 
British Museum MS., Cotton. Calig. A. 11, fol. 40. 


Lettres de Marie de Rabutin Chantal, Marquise de Sé- 
vigné a sa Fille et & ses Amis, édition revue et publiée 
ar M. U. Silvestre de Sacy, de l’Académie Francaise. 
ol. I—1V. Paris: Techener. London; 
Lowell. 


&: | ss 
Barthis & | Sylvestre de Sacy cannot fail to put this in the strongest 
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piled by the late M. de Montmerqué; great pains had 
been taken to secure from all quarters the documents 
necessary to make this work quite a masterpiece in its 
way; nothing, however, beyond the prospectus has yet 
been issued of the projected undertaking, and another 
spirited publisher, M. Techener, comes forward, mean- 
while, with a rival Madame de Sévigné in the shape of 
a series of elegant and beautifully printed volumes pre- 
pared by the well-known académicien, M. Silvestre de 
Sacy. A glance at the portion already issued will show 
at once what has been the design of the editor, and to 
what class of readers he has chiefly addressed himself, 
In a work like Madame de Sévigne’s correspondence, a 
great number of notes must, of course, be appended. 
Now M. de Sacy wishes for a place in the library, not of 
critics and antiquarians, but of persons who turn to their 
books only for the purpose of recreation; learned disqui- 
sitions, he thinks, are very useful in their way, yet 
they are not indispensable, and out of twenty readers 
eighteen will be satisfied with merely a few words ex- 
plaining correctly but briefly the allusions made and the 
persons referred to by the chatty Marquise. The edi- 
tion we are at present engaged with is, in point of fact, a 
popular edition; four volumes of it have been published, 
and the last one will contain, besides portraits of Madame 
de Sévigné and of Madame de Grignan, a preface such as 
M. Silvestre de Sacy alone knows how to write. It seems 
as if every thing had been said that could be said about 
the great French epistolographer: but in descanting on 
the literary stars of the seventeenth century, M. de Sacy 
talks with an eloquence, a depth of feeling, which make 
us value still more our old classical favourites, and he 
has the art of never being common-place whilst dealing 
with what many persons would call worn-out subjects. 
Respecting Madame de Sévigné herself, every fresh critic 
must of course begin by re-echoing the eulogies that 
have been pronounced in all quarters from the days of 
La Harpe downwards, It is no novelty to assert that 
her style is distinguished by excessive simplicity, that 
her happiest productions never seem to have cost her an 
effort; and that she is equally at home whether she 
touches on humorous topics, or describes affecting 
scenes such as the death of the young Duc de Longue- 
ville. But, at the same time, we are not obliged to 
admire indiscriminately every relic of the seventeenth 
century as our fathers felt compelled to do; even the 
sun has its spots, and Madame de Sévigné can be found 
fault with on certain details. A great deal has been 
written about her warm-heartedness, and her attachment 
to her friends; we should not forget, on the other hand, 
what she said of the Protestants, and how she rejoiced 
when the half-starved Breton peasants were sent to the 
gallows for having remonstrated against the tyranny of 
the governor. She did not see the wickedness of asso- 
ciating with Ninon de L’Enclos; the circle of her ac- 
quaintance comprised, including the Cardinal de Retz, 
Fouquet, and Pellisson, some of the most notorious profli 
gates the world has ever known. The influence of the 
court of Versailles must, it is true, be taken into account 
whilst we appreciate the character of Madame de Sévigne, 


| and we should not forget how a disturbed state of society 


A few months ago tbs pzblication of a new edition of | 


Madame de Sévigné’s Letters was announced. M. Hac- 
hette of Paris had obtained the MSS. Annotations com- 





and a long succession of civil wars, tend to blunt every 
idea of morality; but after making the largest allowance 
possible, there will still remain much to say by way of 
qualifying the praises which have hitherto been lavished 
upon the gossiping Marquise. As a writer, however, her 
reputation is unassailable, and the forthcoming essay of M. 


light. 
Gustave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill.! 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. | 
| 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Pact, Cartica Hisrorico-Canonoroorta 1x Univensos Annares Eccur- 
sasticos Banonst. Tom. I. Colon: Allob. 1705. Fol. 
Wanted by Hodges, Smith, & Co. 104, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


Banaroron’s Pensonat Sxercnes. Vol. I. Bound or boards, if clean. 
Wanted by F. 2. Stewart, Assist.-Librarian, Hon. Soc. King's Inne, 
Dublin. 


Martin's (Jonn) Brntroonarmrcat Catatocor or Parvatery Parwrep 
Booxs. 8vo. London, 184 and 184. Both editions. | 
Hut's (Lonn Gronor) Facts rnom Gwexvone. dto. Parts I. and IT. | 
Dublin, 1845 and 1846. | 
Covncn Missionary Ivrentroencen. Royal Svo. Vols. I. and IT. | 
Doxysi Loxorxt ok Suntimrrate Commentanivs, cURANTE Grono1o 
Muser. §vo. Dublinii, 1820, 
Wanted by Rev. B. H. Blacker, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 


Cuavcen’s Cantenacry Tares 1s tae Ontorvat, from the most Au- 
thentic MSS., and as they are turned into Modern Language by the 
most Eminent hands. (Part I. “ The Knight's Tale.’’) London, 1737, 
svo. The editor was Thomas Morell, D.D., but anonymous. 

Wanted by Deighton, Bell, & Co., Cambridge. 


Dmorw's Tyroornaraicat Anneorres. Large paper. First three vols. 
1819. 
Brita Avrea. ito. Gothic letter. 1466. Joh. Gruningén. 
Honaw B. Vinerts seconpem Uses Sanum. Perfect or imperfect. 
Wartay's History or Cumeertanpn. 
Frnocsson’s ditto. 
Hanna's Jupas Maccanevs. The Four Violin Parts. 
Wanted by Rer. J. C. Jackson, 5. Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Binta_ ano Wort; on, tae Paactican Uses or a Peproner, Pri- 
vately printed. 


Wanted by William Cornish, 40, New Street, Birmingham, 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


In consequence of the great mass of Repties waiting for insertion, we 
have enlarged the present Number of “ N. & Q.” to 32 pages. 

Inquinen. We have a letter waiting for this correspondent. Where 
shall we address it? 

F. Cuance. We have mislaid our correspondent's address. Where 
will a communication reach him? 


F. Mewsvan. We are obliged to our correspondent for his letter. 


Canresivs. Dr. Hooke'’s Micrographia, and Dr. Hales’s Statical 
Essays, are centered in the Catalogue of the King's Library, in the British 
Museum. 


Asupa. “ Oliver's Advice,'an Orange Ballad,” by Col, Blacker, is 
printed in The Ballad Poetry of Ireland, edited by C. G. Dugfy, i8mo. 
845, p. 83. 


Bacx Nemouens or “N. & Q." Gentlemen and Booksellers in the 
country who require back numbers to complete their sets of the present 
series, may obtain them without delay by applying direct to Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy. the publishers. We mention this because several parcels 
which have been looked out for London agents of country booksellers, are 
now waiting. - 


Errata. — 2nd §. xii. p. 308, col. ii. 1. 16, for“ Pitburg" read “ Pit- 
lurg; ” line 18, for “* Ancient Gordons " read “ Seton Gordons.” 

“ Norges awp Quenies”™ is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Stampep Cories for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Ixnvex) is lis. 4d., which may be id by Post Office Order in 
Favour of Massns. Bett axv Daxpy, 186, Sense Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
all Communications ror tar Eprror should be addressed. 








Ready this day, in One Thick Volume, 8vo, half bound, price Five Shillings, 


WILLIS 


& SOTHERAN’S 


NEW AND ENLARGED GENERAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
ON SALE BY THEM.: 


This Catalogue, which has been in preparation for nearly twelve months, comprises upwards of 15,000 Articles 
and nearly 60,000 Volumes of the best and most interesting Works, Ancient and Modern, upon nearly every subject, 
including GeneRAL LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and the Fixe Arts. It contains also many RARE AND Curious Books, 
O.v Bistes, Porrry, a good Collection of the best County Histories, GALLERIES OF Pictures, and other Booxs 


or ExGrAvinGs, EARLY Manuscripts, &c. 


Gentlemen forming Libraries or requiring a Catalogue of reference will find this a most useful Guide, as it is the 
largest Catalogue of Books published during the last twenty years. The books are accurately described, are mostly 


in good bindings, and offered at very moderate prices. 


Also, to the Collectors of Literary Curiosities, their MONTHLY CATALOGUE, price 8d., is particularly recom- 
mended, as containing an endless variety of Curious and Interesting Books, and their newest acquisitions. A large 


Discount allowed on all New Works. 


WILLIS & SOTHERAN, Ancient and Modern Booksellers, 136, Strand. 





IFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES of rare, | 
CURIOUS, USEFUL, and VALUABLE BOOKS, Ancient and 
Modern, in various Languages and Classes of Literature; splendid 
Books of Prints and Illustrated Works; beautifully [l}uminated Manu- 
scripts on Vellum, &c., ON SALE, at very reduced prices, on account 
of removal, by J. LILLY, No. 15, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
ndon. 





*e* A CATALOGUE, recently issued, containing a very choice 
Collection of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books and Manuscripts, may 
be had on the receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 


VERY CHOICE, RARE, AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
ESSRS. UPHAM & BEET (formerly Rodwell) 
ati beg respectfully to call attention to their very extensive and 
choice collection of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including all Depart- 
ments of Literature, and a valuable selection of Topography and 
County History, many on large paper and in beautiful condition. 
stanttlogucs may be had on application, or scnt by post on receipt of a 
Pp. 
UPHAM & BEET, 46, New Bond Street, London, W. } 
Libraries purchased for immediate cash, and high prices given. } 


ESTABLISHED IN 1828. 
O BOOK-BUYERS. — W. J. SACKETT’S 
MONTALY CATALOGUE of Recent Purchases of SECOND - 
HAND BOOKS sent free for a year on receipt of twelve stamps. 
11, Bull Street, Birmingham. 
Libraries bought or exchanged. 





Te. BOOK-BUYERS.—Just published, a CAT A- 
LOGUE OF MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, in all Departments 
of Literature, at greatly reduced prices. Sent Free for One Stamp. 
THOMAS MILLARD, 70, Newgate Strect, London. 
N.B.—Libraries purchased, exchanged, or valued. 


i BURLINGTON ALBUM for 1862 (consist- 
ing of original Musical Compositions from the most gifted pens, 
with Illustrations by Branpann, Packen, &c.), will appear early in 
NOVEMBER, price 15s., elegantly bound. 
London : ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Stree , 
Regent Street, W. 
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Mt WIL KINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 


tion of Books 


[294 S. XII. Nov. 9. 61, 


Tilus trative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 
No. 13 (late , Wellington Street, Strand, W.€ on MONDAY, 
and tw ing days, the very extensive and valuable assemb) _ 
BOOKS and TR ACTS, ilustrative of the times of Charles I and IT., 
the Commonwealth, and Restoration, formed by the late 
Bendinel, of the Bodleian Library, Oxtord ; comprising numerous se 
ishe i rarity relating to this most inte resting period ot Engligh 
lection ever submitted to public compe. 
‘Tracts by, and rte to, Archbishop Laud ; curious Ma asques, 
, and other yal Entertainments; Series of Tracts by W. 
Collection of Curious Pieces by Edward Browne ; Rare ang 
P Series of 48 Prints, 
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Dr. Bandinel's valuable collection of BRITISH POR Rann 
ther PRINTS illustrative of the times of Kings Charlies L.andI— 
Oliver Cromwell An interesting collection of old engraved Frage 
e and ‘litic-pages. Catalogues are nearly ready. 
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rlish gold and silver, Greek and Romag 
coins in the « r . silver medals, a few antiquities and seala, 
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f Literary Property, M ,and Works of Art. Season 1861-2 


We ESSRS PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to an 
unce that their SEASON for the SALE of Books, Manuse 

Autographs, Music, Musical Instruments, Pictures, Drawings, e 

gravings, Antiquities, Bijouterie, and Works of Art has commenced. 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE ( West Side), formerly the Mansion of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and more recently occupied by the Westem 
Literary Institution, Established in Piccadilly, 17% 

Valuable Lib f Prints, 


wry of the Ce Fine Bocks « 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUC TION at their House, 
Leicester Square r.C. (West Side), on MONDAY, November} 
our Following Days, the valuable LIBRARY of a Dignitary 
hurch, consisting of a well-selected collection of the Works of the 
hors in English and Foreign languages, especially in Theolo- 
Classical Literature; numercus works in Natural History, 
ogy, Conchology. &c., including the magniticent works on the 
Birds of Europe and Australia, by Gould, both in handsome bindings: 
rare and curious works in Roman Catholic History and Theol 
curious C ion of early French Newspa; in upwards o 
Volumes; a Large and highly-finished Pentagraph, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of Two Stamps 
Now Ready, 
RUE & CO’S RED LETTER 
DI ARIES AND CALENDARS FOR 1562 Edited by James 
R.S. In a variety of sizes for the Pocket or the Desk. 
cation. 


rary of a Dignit arch; 


ollec ers, 


MHOS. DE LA 


ts on appli 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers 

\WOS. DE LA RUE & CO’s PATENT 

, PLAYING CARDS.—The New Patterns for the Season are now 

y 
To be had of all Stationers. 

\HE STATIONERS COMPANY’S 

ALMAN vAC S, for 1862, will be PUBLISHED on ant RSDAY, 

EN > 


inst be obtained from J. GRE JL, at Sta 
Hall, ; or through the Bookse fiers ta Sta- 
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2ist 
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JHE He LY MOUNT (Sacred Melodies for two 
pares vers ’ . By W. H.CALLCOTT. First 

i see > Holy Mo on, i Ww. H. 

each series ; Adoration 7 the same), 

series each, piano solo, Ss. ; 6 “The Hay Family’ 
same), three series each, plano solo, ; duet, 6s. Ad lib. accompani- 
ments to each of the above rks, ls. each part. 

London ROBE RT coc KS & CO., New Burlington Street, 

egent Street, W. 


serie 
sine eek » oe 








